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JACK HAZARD AND HIS FORTUNES. 


CHAPTER XV. 






JACK AND THE BOOKS. 


LITTLE lunch was waiting for the boys when 
they came home, and as they ate their bread- 
and-milk and doughnuts Mrs. Chatford sat by 
and listened to their story. 

“Well, I declare!” said she, when Phin 
explained how it happened that Aunt Patsy 
did not get the custard-pie, “that was too 
\ bad, now! But never mind; I’ll send an- 

other next time I bake, — but don’t you take it on 
Old Maje’s back, riding double, with rattling brown 
paper in the basket!” 

And this was the nearest approach to a reprimand 
which they received from that too indulgent woman. 

“There ’s a Sunday school betwixt the services,” 
she said, looking at the clock. “Now’s just the 
time for it. You boys ought both to be there. Did 
you ever go to Sunday. school, Jack?” 

Jack was ashamed to confess that he never did. 

“You would n’t want to twice,” Phin whispered 

ne a in his ear. “ There ain’t any fun in it.” 
gi? : Then Mrs. Chatford, in her spectacles, with a. vol- 
a ume of “ Barnes’s Notes” open before her on the 
table, catechized Jack, and found him wofully ignorant of subjects in the 
knowledge of which her own boys had been trained up almost from their 
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infancy. Phin giggled: “ Huh! never heard of the Acts of the Apostles / 
Why, I know half of ’em by heart!” 

“ No, — you know them by head; you don’t know them by heart: I wish 
you did!” said his mother, more severely than Jack had thought it possible 
for her to speak. “Youve learned your Sunday-school lessons, and plenty 
of chapters in the Testament, but dreadful little of ’em all you have in your 
heart, or else you would n’t sit there laughing at this poor boy. It isn’t 
his fault, it’s his misfortune, that he has never been taught these things, 
which you can chatter off like a parrot, — and that’s all the good they do 
you. Go and take a book and read, and don’t let me see any more such 
conduct ! ” 

Then Mrs. Chatford talked a long while to Jack, who soon got over his 
sense of shame and degradation, and listened gratefully. At last the time 
came for her to set about preparing the late Sunday dinner, and she turned 
him over to Phineas. 

“Take him up to your room, my son, and read him the story of Joseph 
and his Brethren; he can’t help liking that.” For she had found that Jack 
could not read much himself. 

Phin led the way up a flight of blue-painted, carpetless stairs, past a great 
chimney, and into a small, low chamber under the sloping roof. There 
was a bed in one end, a large blue chest in the other, and a strip of rag- 
carpet between, spread from the door to a little low window under the 
eaves. To get at the window one had to stoop pretty well, in order not 
to hit his head. At one side of the window there was a chair, and at the 
other a light-stand ; while the wall opposite was adorned with two rows 
of boys’ clothing — coats, jackets, and trousers, hung upon nails—on each 
side of the door. 

Humble as the room was, it was neat and comfortable and cosey; to 
Jack’s eyes it was even luxurious. 

“Is this all yours ?” he asked. 

“It belongs to me and Mose,” replied Phin. “We sleep together. His 
clothes are that side of the door, and my clothes are this side. Half the 
chest is mine and half is his; there’s a partition between, —I’ll show 
you. He has a key to his till and I have a key to my till, and we can lock 
up from each other the things we ’re particular about. All these books are 
mine, — pictures in some of ’em. How does it seem not to know how to 
read ?” 

“T can read a little,” said Jack. 

“ Let’s hear ye.” 

“Will you show me when I come to words I don’t know?” 

“ Yes,” said Phin, with a treacherous smile, opening his Bible. “ Here’s 
about Joseph sold into Egypt, — ma told us to read that, and I suppose 
we must. Now, what’s that?” 

Jack struggled through three or four lines, Phin saying, perfidiously, “ All 
right!” at every pause, — “go ahead ; you’re reading splendid ! ” — until 
the thing he was waiting for happened, — namely, a ludicrous mistake ; 
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then he broke forth derisively, —“ Ho, ho! a coat of many collars! What 
sort of a thing is that? Collars! a coat of many collars! O Jack! if I 
could n’t read better ’n that!” 

Jack was tempted to swear, but he governed his wrath. “I won’t read any 
more, if you are going to make fun of me,” he said, throwing the book aside. 

“IT would n’t! Collars!—O Jack! Come, le’s look at the pictures in 
these other books. This Robinson Crusoe is mine. There he is on his 
raft, taking things from the wreck of his ship to the island. Who cares 
for the pictures, though ?” Phin said, the next minute. “ Put up the old 
books ; and le’s go out and play with the dog.” 

‘Id ruther look at the books,” said Jack, gloomily. 

“You may, if ye want to. I’m going out to find Lion, — if I can get out 
without Aer seeing me.” And Phin went softly down the stairs, pausing 
only to look back and whisper, with a sarcastic grin, “Collars! O Jack! 
a coat of many collars !” 

Left to himself, Jack soon forgot the sting of these taunts in the interest 
with which he turned over the leaves of the well-thumbed, old-fashioned 
picture-books Phin had taken from the chest. After all had been looked 
through, with the boy’s true instinct he returned to Robinson Crusoe ; and, 
lying upon the floor, half supported by his elbows, with the wonderful book 
before him, close under the little window, — his feet towards the open door, 
sometimes resting toes downward, and sometimes kicking in the air, — he 
diligently studied the page, pointing with his finger, and tracing out the 
sense word by word, and almost letter by letter. 

He was so absorbed in this novel employment that he took no heed when 
the morping’s procession of vehicles went rattling by again, returning home- 
ward, and the deacon’s buggy drove into the yard. But when he heard 
the rustle of a dress and a light footstep behind him, he looked up, and 
saw a pleasant face smiling down upon him from under a pretty pink bonnet. 
It was Annie Felton, the school-mistress. 

“Have you found something interesting?” she said, in a very gentle, 
winning voice. 

“Yes ’m, if I could only read it well enough,” said Jack. 

“What is it? Robinson Crusoe! Not a very good Sunday book, I ‘m 
afraid uncle and aunt would think. You can read a little? Let me hear 
you.” 

Taking off her pink bonnet, she held it by the ribbons, as she seated 
herself in the one chair the room afforded, and looked down over Jack’s 
shoulder, while he read laboriously, with careful finger on page, and restless 
heels in the air. She told him the hard words he could not make out, and 
corrected him when he read wrong, and explained this thing and that, all 
so pleasantly and encouragingly that poor Jack’s heart, chilled so lately 
by Phin’s pitiless jeers, warmed to a sweet glow of hope and gratitude. 

“ How long did you ever go to school?” she asked. 

“ Only about seven weeks, one winter, three years ago,” said Jack. “Ye 
see, I hain’t done much else but knock about the world, and le irn just the 
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things I should n’t, I suppose. I never should have gone to school at all, 
but that winter my father —or the man I called father — was off somewhere, 
and I boarded with a woman that sent me to school to git red of me. 
Since then I’ve always been put to work in stables winters, soon as ever 
the canal closed; then soon as it opened in the spring the old man would 
have me with him on the scow again.” 

“ That was too bad, — if you wanted to learn,” said Annie. 

“I didn’t think nor care much about it then. I got laughed at when I 
went to school, and that made me hate to go. But I’d give anything now 
if I could learn!” 

“ Well, where there ’s a will there’s a way. I shall be glad to teach you, 
if you are where [ can. I’ll see you after supper. Here comes Moses 
now.” And with a bright smile flung over her shoulder at Jack on the 
floor, Miss Felton tripped to her room. 


CHAPTER XVI. 
THE SUNDAY DINNER. 


THEN Moses came in. 

“You seem to have taken possession here!” he said, looking down, not 
well pleased, at the intruder. ; 

“Phin brought me up here; his mother told him to,” Jack explained. 
“17 clear out, if I’m in your way.” 
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“No, never mind,” said Moses, who was a good fellow at heart. “Seems 
t© me you’ve changed somehow, since morning. What is it, — your 
clothes ?” 

“ Your mother fixed me up a little,” said Jack. 

“Well, you needed it enough! Come in, Phi,” said Moses, as Mr. Pip- 
kins’s conspicuous front teeth and stooping shoulders appeared at the door. 
“ Here ’s your prisoner, making himself at home.” 

Mr. Pipkin observed Jack’s comfortable attitude and improved appear- 
ance with decided disapprobation. “Wal, if that ain’t jest like yer soft- 
hearted women-folks!” he said, indignantly. ‘“There’s reason in all 
things !” 

“ Except somebody’s head,” said a tart. voice behind him. 

“Do you mean my head, Miss Wansey ?” retorted Mr. Pipkin, turning 
upon that lady, and standing before her in all the dignity of a man insulted 
in his Sunday clothes. 

“Tell Mr. Pipkin, Moses, if you please,” said Miss Wansey, “that I ’ve 
nothing to say to him! I think everybody will know whose head I mean — 
except the owner! And as for soft-hearted women-folks, — I wonder what 
hard-hearted men-folks would do without ’em!” 

“ Guess we could do very well without some of ’em!” said Mr. Pipkin, 
and laughed at his own wit. 

Miss Wansey flung back the sarcasm with a toss, and addressed herself 
to Jack. “‘ Don’t you mind a word some folks say to you; J don’t! Hired 
men sometimes take upon themselves very important airs. I won’t name 
any particular hired men ; maybe you’ll find out who they are, if you stay 
long in this house. I don’t wish to be personal. I only say, don’t mind. 
Hem!” And with a light cough Miss Wansey sailed away. 

“ Miss Wansey !” the wrathful Mr. Pipkin roared after her, “I’ve noth- 
ing to say to you?” 

Jack, lying partly on his side, supported by his arm, looked up from 
his book to witness this altercation; while Moses sat on the bed and 
laughed. 

“You’d better zof have anything to say to her, Phi! If she’s so hard 
on ye now, where “Il you be when she makes up her mind to be personal ?” 

“ Heavens an’ earth!” said the excited Mr. Pipkin; “think I’m afraid 
of her? I don’t care the shake of a goslin’s toe-nail fer all she can say. 
Soft-hearted women-folks ? I didn’t mean her, by hokey!” And he stalked 
to his room. 

Jack grinned, and returned to his book. Being somewhat critical in such 
matters, from his long experience on the canal, he conceived on the spot 
a high respect for Miss Wansey’s tongue, and ¢ very pocr opinicn. of Mr. 
Pipkin as a master of the art of abuse. 

Moses, having hung up his Sunday coat and put on an old one, went out. 
Then Jack saw Annie Felton and Miss Wansey go down stairs, and pres- 
ently heard a table moved in the room below, then a lively rattling of dishes, 
— sounds full of interest to a hungry boy. 
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“Gitting ready for their big Sunday meal,—dinner and supper all in 
one,” thought he. “ Wonder if I shall be asked!” 

In a little while there came a sound as of chairs placed at the table ; and 
Jack, losing all interest in Robinson Crusoe, listened until he heard a noise 
of many footsteps, and a sudden clattering of chair-legs, by which he knew 
that the family were sitting down to dinner. A dead silence ensued for a 
few seconds ; then a single low, monotonous voice was just audible for 
about half a minute ; then knives and plates began to rattle, accompanied 
by an outburst of cheerful voices. 

“ They ’re at it!” murmured Jack, with a most lonesome feeling at his 
heart and stomach. 

He pushed the books aside, and, creeping up close to the window, looked 
out for something to divert his mind. There, behind the house, was the 
woodpile, with the familiar log, on which he had sat in the morning. Be- 
yond that were two or three old peach-trees ; and, farther on, an apple- 
orchard, beautiful in the sunshiny afternoon with its fresh foliage and green 
turf spotted and checkered with the soft golden light. 

“QO, ain’t it pleasant here?” thought he. “I'll go out and keep Lion 
company till they get through dinner ; then maybe they ’ll give us some.” 

Just then a quick, light step came behind him ; and, looking round, he 
saw Phin’s little sister Kate. 

“ Ma says, please come down to dinner,” she said, with a bright smile. 

“ Now?” said Jack, scarcely able to credit such good news; “with all 
the folks ?” 

“Yes, with all the folks,” replied Kate, laughing. “There’s a place for 
you, but she did n’t know where you ’d gone.” 

Tears of gratitude sprang to Jack’s eyes. Then he began to feel bashful, 
and murmured something about waiting till the rest were through. But 
Kate said, “She sent me to bring you down, and you must come!” and 
so he followed her. 

It was a large, bountiful table to which he was invited; around it the 
whole family were seated, filling every place (when Kate had returned to 
hers) except the one reserved for him. It was the very place he would 
have chosen, —at Mrs. Chatford’s right hand, between her and her niece 
Annie. He felt dreadfully awkward and embarrassed, however, never having 
been in such respectable company before. 

“ Please give Jack some dinner,” said Mrs. Chatford, passing his plate 
across the table to her husband. 

“Jack? hey?” said the absent-minded deacon with a start, turning his 
eyes for the first time on his youthful guest. “I beg pardon! I— did you 
tell me, mother? Well, well!” And, with a curiously good-humored, 
puzzled expression, he.proceeded to fill Jack’s plate. 

“ Did you hear anything about the stolen horse and buggy to-day ?” said 
Phin, laughing at his father. 

“I guess a good many people heard more of that than they did of the 
sermon,” replied Moses. “ About fifty persons asked me about it; and 
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when pa came in late, everybody turned to look at him, and every face was 
on the grin, even the minister’s ;— he had to use his handkerchief, and 
cough.” 

“T noticed I met with a rather cheerful reception,” said the deacon, smil- 
ing. “It didn’t trouble me; a man likes to be popular.” 

“ As far as my observation went,” remarked Miss Wansey, “somebody 
else was quite as popular as you, Mr. Chatford. I heard quite as much talk 
about the man who went out at the risk of his life and caught the terrible 
thief!” 

“Guess you made all the talk about that, Miss Wansey!” said Mr. 
Pipkin, glowering at her across the table. 

“Mr. Pipkin,” replied Miss Wansey, “I did not address my remark to 

ou.” 
: “ By the way!” spoke up the deacon, as if a sudden thought had struck 
him, — “that boy! did he go off again?” 

“ What boy ?” said Moses. 

“Pip’s prisoner. I left him sitting on the log. I worried about him in 
meeting-time, wondering what we should do with him, if he stayed ; but I 
have n’t thought of him since. I hope, mother, you did n’t let him go off 
without doing something for him. Well, what’s the fun now?” 

Everybody was laughing except Jack, who seemed somehow to be one 
cause of the merriment. 

“TI declare!” said the deacon, “I didn’t know him! I was wondering 
who that young visitor could be! Well, well! who’d have thought? Soap 
and water and clean clothes, — they do make a mighty difference in people ! 
What have you been about, to-day, my lad ?” 

Before Jack could answer, Phin, envious of his sudden popularity, chimed 
in, “ He’s been reading about the coat of many collars, for one thing!” 
and he was proceeding to explain the foolish jest, when Miss Felton inter- 
rupted him. 

“Jack has never had the opportunities for getting an education which 
most boys have. But he is anxious to learn, and if he is near me, I am 
going to be his teacher. He will be a good pupil, I know; and when he 
can read well, I am sure he will not laugh at those who are not so fortu- 
nate.” 

It was plain that Miss Felton’s influence was great in the family, for at 
these words Phin looked red and abashed, and the sympathies of the rest 
were evidently turned in Jack’s favor. And as for Jack, how thankful and 
glad she made him! The hot impulse, which had been again roused in him, 
to fling back the sarcasm in his own emphatic and vivacious fashion — 
a fashion which, I suspect, would rather have astonished the sedate Chat- 
ford family that quiet Sunday afternoon — now gave place to a better feel- 
ing, an indescribable thrill of gratitude and hope. 

With Annie Felton and Mrs. Chatford on his side, he was humbly happy 
and content. Sometimes, in his lonely and wretched life, he had dreamed 
of what a mother and sister might be ; but he had néver conceived of any 
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beings on earth quite so beautiful and good as those two beside him. To 
be so near them, to hear their pleasant voices, and to feel — what he could 
not understand —the sweet, quiet influences which their very presence 
shed about him, made a far greater change in Jack than mere soap-and- 
water and clean clothes could have done, —a change in his inmost heart. 
Although he had naturally good manners, our little driver had brought 
with him from the scow-cabin and the tow-path a few habits which seemed 
rather out of place at the farm-house table. Little Kate laughed outright 
to see him put some salt on his unbroken potato, and, holding it in his 
hand, nibble it as if it had been an apple; and even Miss Felton had to 





smile when he took up a slice of ham in his fingers, and, having first tried 
cutting it between his thumb and his knife (which did not prove so sharp 
as his jack-knife), resort to the more primitive method of tearing it in pieces 
with his teeth. These fashions he had undoubtedly acquired through the 
necessity he had so often been under of jumping ashore with his dinner 
and eating it on the tow-path. But that did not account for his throwing 
his héad back so far, and opening his mouth so wide, for the morsel of 
soft-fried egg he cast into it; and it must be owned that, when he ate with 
his knife, he sometimes thrust it unnecessarily far down his throat. He 
had an odd way, too, of seizing the implement midway between blade and 
handle, with a very determined grip, when he attempted to cut his meat 
with it on the plate, as Annie whispered him to do; and his elevated 
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elbows, as he earnestly hacked and sawed away, gave him — it cannot be 
denied — altogether too much the appearance of a spread eagle. I am sorry, 
moreover, to record of him a strong tendency to lick the gravy from the 
blade, which was not considered a genteel custom even in those days, in 
respectable farm-houses, — although putting the knife itself into the mouth 
(not too far), instead of the fork, in eating, had not then come to be thought 
vulgar. 

Miss Felton, kindly, and in low whispers, corrected these awkwardnesses 
in the boy; and he proved so apt a scholar that, when the pie was served, 
and he caught himself on the point of using his piece as if it had been a 
wedge, and his head a hard knot to be instantly opened by it, he checked 
himself in season, and, imitating her example, cut the pie on his plate. 


CHAPTER XVII. 
COUSIN SYD. 


AFTER dinner, Jack understood the inviting smile Miss Felton gave him, 
as she threw a red scarf over her shoulders, and walked out into the 
garden; and he followed her. From the garden they walked on into the 
apple-orchard, and through its pleasant lights and shadows (it seemed 
like enchanted ground to Jack, with her beside him), until they came to a 
little brook on the other side, that went lisping and bubbling over its pebbly 
bed. 

There on the grassy bank they sat down; and, with the mellow sunshine 
falling aslant upon them through the trees, the soft winds blowing over 
them, the brook laughing at their feet, and the social robins chirping their 
quiet afternoon songs in the boughs above, Annie, who had brought a book 
with her, gave Jack a lesson in reading. 

And what a lesson it was! Ever afterwards old John Bunyan’s story 
(the book from which he read) was associated in Jack’s mind with tender 
green leaves and young clover, running water, singing birds and sweet 
breezes, and the pleasant voice and smile of Annie Felton. 

The lesson over, she said she would take a little walk alone, and call on 
old Aunt Patsy, of whom he had told her as they came through the orchard ; 
and, crossing the brook on a pair of natural stepping-stones, she went her 
way, through Squire Peternot’s fields, towards the old woman’s house. Jack 
watched the red scarf until it vanished, then walked back pensively under 
the orchard-trees, wondering at the strange new life of thought and feeling 
which had opened to him that memorable day. 

As he approached the house, Lion, whom he had left at his dinner, came 
running to meet him, followed more slowly by Moses. 

“Where’s Annie?” Moses asked, while yet at a distance. “That’s 
interesting !” he remarked, discontentedly, when told where she had gone. 
“She knew the fellows would be here to have a sing.” 

“It’s more her than the singing they care for,” said Phin, coming after 
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Moses. “ They never used to flock to our house so, Sunday afternoons, till 
she took the deestrict school. Now they ’ve all gone to psa’m-singing, — 
even Don Curtis, such a heathen as he is!” 

“Flies are perty sure to find out where the molasses-mug is,” observed 
Mr. Pipkin, passing just then with his milk-pails. “ Yender’s one o’ the 
swarm, that comes three mild, or more, to git a sip on ’t.” 

“He?” said Moses, watching a buggy coming up the road. “ That’s 
Syd Chatford! he’s my cousin.” 

“He never thought so much o’ bein’ your cousin till lately,” Mr. Pipkin 
replied. “He’s growed terrible affectionate towards his Peach Hill rela- 
tions sence the summer school opened.” 

“ Did n’t she live here before ?” Jack inquired of Phineas. 

“No, nor she don’t live here now. Her home’s over in Raggy,” said 
Phin, meaning Aiga, a township of that region. “She teaches in our dee- 
strict,” — the towns are divided into school-districts, — “and boards around, 
but comes here every Saturday and stops over till Monday. Hello! Syd’s 
driving the colt!” 

The boys hastened to meet their cousin, and Moses opened the gate for 
him to drive into the yard. 

“ How does he go, Syd?” Phin inquired. . 

“ O, fust-rate,” said Syd, alighting. “True as a die!” 

“ Lathers a little,” observed Moses. 

“Warm day,” replied Syd. “’Sides, I’ve come a perty good jog. Folks 
all well ?” 

“ All that’s to home,” said Phin, maliciously. “ Annie, she’s away.” 

“You don’t say! Gone hum, over to Raggy?” Syd inquired, with a 
curiously dashed and disappointed expression. “I—JI guess you need n’t 
put out my horse, Moses ; I didn’t come calc’lating to make much of a 
stop to-day ; thought I’’d try the colt. S’pose the’ won’t be much of a sing, 
if she ain’t here.” 

“ O, she ’ll be here in an hour or so,” said the grinning Phineas ; “she’s 
only gone to make a little call.” 

“QO, hain’t gone to Raggy? I don’t mind, Mose, since you’ve begun 
to untackle ; s’pose he ’ll stand better out of the fills, — colt, so.” 

Just then Bill Burbank and his faithful follower Don Curtis came loung- 
ing into the yard. They nodded at Syd, and immediately began to inspect 
the colt with great interest. They walked about him, turning their quids 
and squinting ; Don stroked his ankles, and made him lift a foot, while 
Burbank looked into his mouth. 

“Four year old this spring,” observed Burbank, stepping back as if sat- 
isfied. : 

“ Good leg,” commented Don Curtis. “I ’d like to see him move.” 

“O, he can move!” cried the owner, laughing. 

“There’s go in him; I see that,” said Burbank, with his head on one 
side. “I’ve got a beast I ’d like to show ye; should n’t wonder if we could 
make a swap.” 
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Syd’s only reply to this insinuating suggestion was an incredulous laugh, 
—for he knew too well Burbank’s horse-trading habits to care to have any 
words with him on so dangerous a subject. 

“You'll find a halter under the seat, Mose,” said he, pulling off his 
driving-gloves as he turned to go into the house. 

“ Stiff little chap,” said Burbank, following him with his eye. 

“ Straight as a cob!” said Don Curtis. “Don’t he carry his head high, 
though, for such a little fellow? Treats you like a servant, Mose.” 

“ That ’s his way ; Syd always felt pretty big,” said Moses. 

“ After the schoolma’am ?” queried Burbank. 

“Well, the same as the rest of ye,” said Moses, laughing, as he led 
the horse to the barn. 

Miss Felton had left with Jack the book which he had been reading ; and 
which he now started to carry into the house. As he was going through the 
kitchen he heard Syd saying to Phin in the next room, “ Hello, there! I 
must see what you’ doin’ with that hat o’ mine! By jolly, I had a hat stole 
last night.” 

Jack, who was just taking the book into the room, drew back as if he had 
received a shot. 

“How ’d it happen ?” said Phin. 

“Choir met in our school-house ; hung our hats in the entry as usual ; 
looked for mine when I started to go home, and, by jolly! ’t was missing. 
Chip hat, — didn’t care anything about it ; tied my handkerchief over my 
head ; but I don’t believe in the principle, — hookin’ things that way!— 
I'd like to ketch the scamp !” 

Jack withdrew, in sudden consternation, and walked softly out of the 
house. His first impulse was to call Lion, and depart without stopping 
to take leave. Not that Syd’s threat had any terrors for him. But he felt 
that the detection of his fault, which seemed inevitable — since the stolen 
hat was hanging~on the very row of pegs in the entry where Phin was at 
that moment placing his cousin’s black beaver — would ruin his prospects 
in that house and sink him forever in the estimation of Mrs. Chatford and 
her niece. 

Scarcely, however, had he left the kitchen when a better thought came 
to him. He remembered that Miss Felton had said, “If you have any 
trouble, come and tell me ; I ’ll be your friend.” And he formed a sudden 
resolution. 

“T°ll go and meet her, and tell her everything ! ” 

He went through the orchard, where he had lately been so happy, crossed 
the brook, — Lion bounding over after him,-— and, passing a meadow be- 
yond, came in sight of Aunt Patsy’s house. There he sat down by a wall 
which separated the meadow from the pasture beyond, and anxiously waited 
for Annie to appear. 

While in that position he was startled by a sound of footsteps coming 
rapidly behind him, and, looking round, saw a dapper little man walking 
very fast, straight towards him. It was Syd Chatford. 
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“He’s after me!” thought Jack, laying a hand on Lion’s neck. “ Never 
mind ; I may as well have it over, and done with it!” 

He was preparing to meet the expected charge in a brave and honest 
way, when, to his astonishment, young Syd, on seeing him, turned a little 
aside from his straight course, leaped the wall a few yards off, and continued 
his walk, rapidly as before, in the direction of Aunt Patsy’s house. 

“He’s after her /” thought Jack; “ Phin must have told him where she 
was. That knocks me! for if they come back together, I can’t speak a 
word to her, of course. My luck!” he added, bitterly. 

He watched until he saw the dapper form disappear among the lilac and 
quince bushes about Aunt Patsy’s house, and reappear not long after in 
company with a fair young form wearing a red scarf. He turned away, 
muttering dark resolves ; but just then something occurred so startling that 
it drove instantly all thoughts of his own ill-luck out of his mind. 

What that something was we shall see in the next chapter. 

Ff. T. Trowbridge. 


A DROP OF WATER. 


N OW I have n’t a word to say about the microscope, or about the queer 

little creatures which it renders visible in a drop of water. You have 
heard all about those things, and, perhaps, seen them too, so many times, 
that it would be quite useless for me to try to interest you any further in 
them. On the contrary, I am going to tell you about some very wonderful 
things which a drop of water can do, and about some still more wonderful 
things which happened when it was created. No matter if water is com- 
mon ; it has some very uncommon properties. 

Now, in the first place, what is water? What is it made of? Before 
answering this question let us try a little experiment, and see if we cannot 
find out something. Here is a gas-burner, with a stream of gas issuing 
from it. No water there, surely! Now we will light the gas, and hold 
close over the flame, just for an instant, a cold piece of porcelain; say a 
teacup, or a saucer upside down. And, presto! the surface of the china 
becomes covered with moisture, — little drops of water, — water obtained 
from fire! And of course this water must have come either from some- 
thing in the gas, or in the air, or in both. 

To be brief, inen, the gas from the burner consists of a mixture of several 
different gases, one of them being called hydrogen ; a name which means 
water-producer. The air, on the other hand, is a mixture of two other 
gases, whose names are oxygen and nitrogen. When hydrogen is burned. 
in the air it unites chemically with the oxygen of the latter, in the propor- 
tion of two quarts of the first to one of the second, and the compound 
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thus formed is common water. In fact, as I hinted when I told you about 
charcoal, and about the queer gas it forms when it is burned, burning is 
nothing but combination with oxygen. That is why a good draft is needed 
in a stove, —the air must be able to carry its oxygen to the wood or coal, 
for the fire cannot be kept up without it. If instead of impure gas and 
common air we burn together pure oxygen and pure hydrogen, we get a 
vastly hotter flame, and, if the gases are enclosed in some vessel, a violent 
explosion also. It is quite a pretty experiment to fill soap-bubbles with a 
mixture of the gases, let them float loose from the pipe, and then to touch 
them off with a lighted candle. Each bubble explodes with a little flash 
of fire, and a report as loud as that of a pistol. But it is not a safe experi- 
ment for children, unless they have some older friend to guide them. The 
flame produced by the mixed gases is the hottest known, and is often 
employed by chemists to melt metals which remain solid in the hottest 
furnace. The instrument used in producing the flame is called the oxy- 
hydrogen blowpipe. 

But, although two quarts of hydrogen combine with one of oxygen, don’t 
think that they form ¢irvee quarts of liquid water. No, indeed! for if that 
were the case we should be almost drowned, or at least steamed to death, 
the first time we lighted the gas. The truth is, that when the two gases 
unite, they are compressed together with such force that they occupy much 
less space than they formerly did ; or, as a chemist would say, they undergo 
condensation. 

Eighteen hundred quarts of the mixed gases form only about one quart of 
liquid water. The force thus quietly exerted in making the original gases 
combine and condense to a single gallon of water is great enough to lift a 
weight of more than forty millions of pounds to the height of one foot. 
And so it has been beautifully said by the famous Professor Tyndall, that 
the little Alpine girl who carries a snowball in her hand holds locked up 
within its flakes force enough to hurl back the hugest avalanche to twice 
the height from which it fell. For snow is nothing but water, you know, 
the particles of which, in freezing, have arranged themselves into new ww! 
beautiful forms. 


Magnified Snow-Flakes. 
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Only think of it! these tremendous forces are operating around us every- 
where, so quietly that we scarcely notice them. They are working in every 
flame ; they are exerted in every breath you draw, and in the gentle growth 
of the flowers they are called into action. The strength of a giant sleeps 
harmlessly in the dew-drop, and the tender rosebud upon which it rests is 
itself the product of forces more wonderful than those displayed in the 
earthquake or the tornado. And all this is taught us by the study of 
common things which seem at first sight trifles. 

But tremendous power is not exerted only in the creation of a drop of 
water, being often manifested in the behavior of the drop itself afterwards. 
Of course you all know how much strength a running stream puts forth 
when it falls upon a mill-wheel and we make it work for us; and you also 
know with what terrible blows the ocean waves batter to pieces the cliffs 
along the shore. But the little drops do much more work in another 
direction, and in a vastly more powerful way. 

Almost every substance when heated expands, that is, grows larger; and 
when it is cooled contracts, or lessens in size. But there are exceptions. 
Let us try water. Just fill a bottle with water, cork it tightly, and leave it 
out of doors some cold winter night. In the morning we shall find that 
the water expanded in cooling so as to take up more room than before, 
and that it has burst the bottle. An iron bomb-shell filled with water, 
tightly plugged, and exposed to a sufficient degree of cold, will throw out the 
plug with great force, or the shell itself will burst. 





Experiment with Bomb-shells. 


Now in the winter-time little drops of water are continually leaking into 
the cracks and crannies of the rocks, freezing there, and splitting the solid 
ledges open. Thus huge mountains are slowly ground to powder by the 
action of drops of water, and converted into productive soil, and barren 
places are gradually made fertile. 

There are regions where you can see this now going on. I once lived in 
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a place in New York State, where a large lake was hemmed in by high 
hills, down whose sides ran many streams. These streams had gradually 
worn down into the solid rocks, making huge ravines, full of beautiful 
cascades and waterfalls ; and right at the mouth of each ravine there was 
a point of fertile land running out into the lake, formed from the powdering 
of the cliffs above. Every winter the water freezes in the crevices of the 
cliffs, and loosens masses of rock ; then when the ice and snow thaw in the 
spring the rushing water tears the fragments away and grinds them into 
dust, and sweeps them out into the lake. For centuries this has been going 
on, so that now great chasms are found hundreds of feet deep, wild and 
savage, and wonderful for their scenery. 

There is one such ravine in the far West, on the Colorado River, whose 
walls rise up precipitously more than a miile, in some places as high as 
Mount Washington, only right up straight, not slantwise ; and that is per- 
haps the most marvellous gorge in the world. It has been carved out by 
the persistent action of little drops of water. And so we see how tiny 
efforts, patiently and earnestly put forth, may in time achieve the grandest 
results. That which is good and earnest is never of trifling value, however 
small and weak it may at first appear. 

It is fortunate for us that water in freezing is an exception to the general 
rule of expansion and contraction. To be sure it usually follows the rule, 
b the exception being only at and near its freezing point. Ice will contract 
upon cooling, and so will water ; it is only when the water is changed into 
ice that it expands so wonderfully. A remarkable result of that expansion 
is that ice is lighter than water, and floats upon it. If the ice were heavier, 
that is, did water shrink in freezing, it would sink to the bottom. And then 
when winter came, the ice instead of resting only on the surface would 
sink, leaving room for more to be formed which would again sink, and so 
on until the ponds and rivers were frozen solid, and all the fish destroyed. 
As it is, the ice floating on the top of the water protects it from the outer 
cold, and the fish thrive. 

To this exceptional property of water we owe not only our good fishing 
here in the north, but also our pleasant climate. For if the ponds and 
rivers were frozen solid to the bottom, the summer’s sun could never thaw 
\ them out entirely, and the weather in consequence would be much colder. 
Thus to a seeming trifle whole nations owe many of their choicest pleasures 
and advantages. 

But suppose we leave frozen water for a little while, and take a look at 
steam, which is only water in another form. Of course you have all seen 
steam-engines, and noticed how the steam leaving the boiler forces the 
huge piston to move, the great wheels to revolve, and the whole wondrous 
machinery to work with magical precision. Now all that astonishing 
power is simply another result of expansion. The heat forces the water 
to expand into steam, which, in trying to get room for itself, urges the 
piston to move. And it is worth while to, know that it is really the heat 
under the boiler that does all the work; the water or the steam being 
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merely its tool. For heat and motion are really the same thing in the end; 
when the first disappears in causing expansion it is merely changed into 
motion, and when motion seems lost it is converted into heat. 

When you light a match you merely change a certain amount of motion 
into heat, and if you bore a hole with a gimlet you will find that the tools 
become quite warm. If you hammer a piece of iron rapidly it is soon hot, 
and some blacksmiths are able just by pounding to make quite a good- 
sized bar red-hot. I have seen a blacksmith by simple hammering make 
a bar of wrought iron a quarter of an inch in diameter bright red-hot in six 
seconds. 

But I started to talk about steam, and I shall not talk very long. When- 
ever any liquid is changed into vapor, as for instance water into steam, a 
great deal of heat disappears, is seemingly used up, being really converted 
into motion; and of course the more rapidly the vapor is formed the more 
rapidly heat vanishes. When the vapor is again condensed to liquid the 
heat which had disappeared is again set free, and rendered manifest to 
us. Now put a pin in there for a few minutes while I talk in another 
direction. 

Suppose you drop a little water on the cover of a red-hot stove. Every- 
body knows how it‘ forms into a little sort of ball, which rolls round for a 
while without actually boiling. Now when water is in that condition it is 
said to be in the “ spheroidal state.” Almost every other liquid will assume 





Spheroidal State of Water. 


the same form. It is due to the fact that all vapors are bad conductors 
of heat, that is, that heat does not pass through them rapidly. When a 
drop of water falls upon a hot stove, a little of it is immediately changed 
into vapor, which protects the rest from the heat, and forms a sort of 
cushion for the drop to roll round upon. If you break the drop and dis- 
turb the cushion, the whole evaporates almost instantaneously. And if 
you place your eye on a level with the drop, you will be able to look be- 
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tween it and the hot metal, and see that it does not really touch. The 
picture shows this very well. 








Flame seen between the Hot Surface and the Globule. 


Well, there are some liquids which boil a great deal more easily than 
water, and take less heat to change them into vapor. If you dip a ther- 
mometer into boiling water you will find it will rise to two hundred and 
twelve degrees. But there are liquids known to chemists which boil at 
many degrees below zero. In short, they will boil on ice. And yet if these 
liquids be dropped into a red-hot metal dish they will take the “ spheroidal ” 
form, and keep it for some time. If, however, you pour upon them under 
those conditions a quantity of water, their “ spheroidal state ” will be broken 
up, they will evaporate almost instantly, and in being so suddenly converted 
into vapor will absorb heat enough to freeze the water solid. In short, I 
have seen water frozen solid in a red-hot silver dish! It is positively true, 
—I’m not joking about it. If I had told you that ice-cream could be made 
on a red-hot stove you would have a right to be incredulous, but as it is 
you must believe me. 

Well, I declare! Somebody has hinted that I have said enough, and 
ought to stop. I meant to go on and tell some wonderful things about 
oxygen and hydrogen, and about steam-engines and many other matters. 
But I suppose I must leave off, and I may as well do it with a good grace. 
So those who would like to know more can console themselves with the 
idea that I have not told them half of the marvels hidden in a drop of 
water, and that by and by when they grow older they may be able to learn 
them for themselves. 

F. W. Clarke. 
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By Stage to Boston. 


BY STAGE TO BOSTON. 


I HAVE been young, and now I have grown old, 
But never until yesterday I knew 

How many living souls a stage can hold, 
And make the quickest time its journey through. 


I came upon the stage so suddenly, — 
And, for a stage, in such a funny place; 

I stood stock still, surprised as I could be, 
With blank amazement written in my face. 


*T was just behind old Deacon Thatcher’s shed; 
The wheels in butter-cups sunk to the hubs; 

The pole stretched over a white clover-bed, 
And almost into Mrs. Thatcher’s tubs. 


From every window looked out laughing eyes ; 
From every window came a scream and shout; 

Before, behind, the children swarmed like flies, 
And madly rocked the old blue stage about. 


“O ho!” I said, and felt as young as they; 
“Whose stage is this? To what town does it go? 
And is there room for me to go, to-day? 
And how much is the fare, I want to know?” 


As quick as lightning all the children cried: 
“We go to Boston, and we ’ve got our load; 
But you can go, if you will ride outside ; 
The fare is just a dollar for each rod!” 


“O dear,” said I, “your fare is much too high; 

The money that I have would not begin” — 
“Jump on! jump on!” they all began to cry; 

“We ’ll take you once for nothing; you are thin!” 


I knew much better than to spoil their fun ; 
So I went on and found a shady place, 

And watched, and saw that till the day was done 
They travelled tireless, at their quickest pace. 


But all the time I watched I could not win 
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My heart from thinking, while I dreamed and smiled, 


Of that fair kingdom none can enter in 
Without becoming first a little child. 


HH. A. 
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ISABELLA. 


HERE was once, in the good old times when fairies lived and flourished, 

a nice little girl whose name was Isabella. She was pretty, and had 
good manners ; she never said “I will” or “I won’t,” and she was always 
clean and neat ; yet nobody liked her. 

When Isabella got up in the morning the first sound you heard from her 
pretty little bedchamber was, “O dear!” in a forlorn, drawling tone, .as 
if nothing could be right anywhere. “O dear, mamma! I can’t get .the 
stains off my hands anyway !” 

“Don’t whine, Belle!” 

“Dear me! I can’t help it; my hair is n’t smooth, and I don’t believe 
it ever will be in this world!” 

“ My dear, do speak pleasantly.” 

“O mamma, I can’t; didn’t 1?” 

“No, dear, you whine and fret all the time.” 

At last she would be ready for breakfast and go down, looking so fair 
and clean and rosy everybody wanted to kiss her. 

“ Good morning, Isabella!” said her father. 

“Good morning, papa !””» — in such a,drawl! 

“What ’s the matter now?” papa said, his pleasant face clouding over. 

“O dear! I’m tired out; can’t I have some fried cakes>mamma?” 

“No, my dear, you know you are never allowed to eat them; here are 
nice hot oysters, some fresh toast, and baked potatoes.” 

Isabella’s face grew long and doleful, and out came the irrepressible whine, 
“I don’t want any potatoes, ’nd I hate toast.” 

“Wife!” said her father, “something must be done to stop that child’s 
fretting; I really dread her coming to table. If she doesn’t improve, she 
must be sent to school at once.” 

But still Isabella fretted and whined ; if she had a cold or a headache it 
was hard to take care of her, and required all a mother’s loving patience 
not to speak to her harshly. But Isabella had a mother who loved her so 
much, she was not only patient but firm with her, and under that steady, 
gentle care perhaps Isabella might have improved after a whil-, if her 
mother had not been taken ill with a fever, and for a long time liin quite 
unconscious of everything. When at last she got well, Isabella’s fretting 
seemed worse than ever to her; she was weak, and could not bear it at all; 
so one day she said, “ Belle, I have sent for your fairy godmother. I cannot 
cure you of fretting and whining, and I see everybody else is getting out 
of patience with you; even your father does n’t love you as he used to.” 
Here Isabella begun to cry bitterly, for she loved her father very much, 
and it grieved her clear into her heart to think he did not love her. 

“1m sorry, too, dear,” said her mamma, “but I can’t help it. I don’t 
know what more to do for you, and — Here comes your godmother.” 
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Sure enough the door opened, and in came a little old woman, in a bright 
yellow silk gown, with a green apron, red stockings, and a purple velvet 
hood and cloak ; she was very odd-looking, but her eyes shone like dia- 
monds, and her face was as bright and rosy as a winter apple. 

“ Well, well, my dears! what is the matter now?” said she. Isabella’s 
mamma told her, and the old fairy shook her head rather soberly. “That’s 
bad! that’s bad! I suppose she isn’t bright and strong enough to set to 
work and cure herself ?” 

Isabella had run out of the room, so her mother answered, “I really think 
the trouble is, she don’t know how it sounds; it has got to be a habit; 
and as she never hears any one else do it, she thinks we find needless fault 
with her.” 

“Hem! you never would do that, my dear!” 

“TI try not to, but 1’m not strong just now, and her father has got quite 
discouraged ; it troubles him so much!” 

“Just like a man!” growled the fairy (who, I regret to state, was an old 
maid). ‘I wonder how long He ever took to get over a habit! with all his 
wisdom and experience and —fiddlestick! I never ought to hear about 
men, I get so cross. Send the child home with me, my dear, I ’ll cure her. 
I know how! yes indeed!” 

So Isabella put on her things and went off in the chariot with her god- 
mother. By and by they came to the fairy’s castle, —a beautiful house, in 
the loveliest sort of a garden, all bloom and perfume. Isabella was very tired, 
so her godmother sent her right to bed in a pretty little room, white and 
cool, with here and there bits of scarlet ribbon to tie the curtains, and red 
lilies painted on the panelling to give it a cheerful look. . But no sooner did 
she-step inside the door than “ cre-e-eak” went the floor ; and when she 
jumped into bed, “cra-aw-awk” went the bedstead, with such a doleful 
sound one would think it complained at being lain on! Whenever she 
turned over, the “‘cra-aw-awk ” was repeated; but Isabella was so sleepy 
she soon lay very still, and knew nothing more till daylight. 

“Q dear!” was the first sound she uttered as she turned to get up. 
“ Cra-aw-awk” echoed the bedstead; “cre-e-e-eak”’ went the floor wher 
she stepped out. “Goodness!” said Belle, very angrily. Somebody laughed 
a little tiny laugh. 

She stepped to the window in order to open it, —“ scre-e-e-ch ” went the 
cords that hung it; and as her fingers slipped against the glass that gave 
out a long sort of wail. Isabella felt almost as if she were asleep and 
dreaming. All the time she was dressing herself the floor creaked if she 
moved, and when she heard the breakfast-bell toll below stairs, slowly and 
sadly as if for a funeral, and her godmother called her from the hall, the 
very door squeaked when she opened and when she shut it. But there was 
a nice breakfast on the table, — chicken and potatoes and fresh salad and 
cherries, with a vase of white and red carnations in the middle; and Isabella 
sat down with such a good appetite, she was sure it could not be a dream. 
No sooner did she break open a baked potato, however, than it went 
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“ Q-w,” as if it was hurt ; and the chicken on her plate uttered such a mourn- 
ful “ crick-a-rick-a-ree-ee,” and the salad leaves rustled so drearily, that her 
breakfast was all spoiled, and she left the table angrily enough. 

“You can go out in the garden, my dear!” said the old fairy, “and Fido 
will go with you.” 

At these words there crept out from under the table a pretty little white 
dog, with his tail between his legs, who slowly followed at Belle’s heels. 
The garden was certainly beautiful, but the wind in the pine groves seemed 
to whine through its nose; the leaves on the oak-trees sighed instead of 
whispering ; the tiny brook dropped from stone to stone with no sweet 
laughter and tinkle, like other little rills, but in slow and sulky splashes, 
and fretted on the pebbles like a very naughty baby just getting its teeth. 
Even the ‘fountain, whose brilliant drops should have leaped and laughed in 
the sunshine, and, bounding upward in an airy spray, fallen back gracefully 
into its basin, rose in one slow column and bounced down on the marble 
brink as if it were doing a hateful task. 

If Isabella plucked a rose, hanging its beauteous head sideways all heavy 
with dew, the bush groaned softly ; and the gay vines twisted away from 
her reach and rubbed fretfully on their trellis. At last Fido sat up on his 
hind paws and howled as if his great-grandmother and all the rest of his 
relations were dying before his face. Isabella was vexed ; she seized a stick 
and gave Master Fido a good whack across his shoulders that made him 
tuck his tail between his legs tighter than ever, and run for his life, yelling 
“ki yi, ki yi, ki yi, ki yi!” as far as one could hear him. Somebody laughed 
again, but Belle could not see who; and amid the hanging flowers, and the 
complaining trees, and the doleful brooks and fountains, she went back to 
the palace. 

Dinner only repeated the breakfast scene; the roast beef uttered a long 
and plaintive “ moo-o0-00!” when it was carved; the potatoes were cov- 
ered with hot tear-drops, or what looked like them; the fried eggs went 
“peep, peep, peep, pee-eep!” in a stifled and disappointed way; and the 
ham underneath them grunted. For once in her life Isabella found no fault 
with her dinner, but ate it in a determined sort of way, as if she was going 
to have it over with. If she had looked up, she would have seen a queer 
smile on her godmother’s face. 

After dinner she was sent out walking with a tall and beautiful lady 
dressed in a nun’s coif and veil; but very little pleasure did the ramble 
or the society give Isabella. Everywhere they went the world seemed so 
dreary ; the birds upon the great cypress and yew trees sung only the 
saddest of songs, enough to make even a wax doll weep; no gay carols, 
no happy twittering and gossiping together. The crickets seemed to have 
forgotten their cosey, heartsome chirp, and lamented away at such a rate 
one would have thought they had to bear all the sorrows of the world; 
the frogs in the pond, who should have peeped like young thrushes in their 
nest, with sweet echoes of the happy spring, croaked like worn-out old bull- 
frogs who were dying of rheumatism and gout; and all the time the lady 
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at Isabel’s side kept on so long a face, drew such endless sighs, and made 
such speeches, it was worse than anything. 

“For mercy’s sake, let’s go back!” Isabella exclaimed, angrily. “I’d 
rather go to ten funerals !” 

Somebody laughed. ; 

“This world is all a howling wilderness! the mourners go about the 
streets, and hearts are breaking everywhere!” moaned the lady. 

“Oh!” growled Belle, snatching her hand from her companion and run- 
ning back to the castle as fast as she could. 

“ Did you have a pleasant walk?” said her godmother. 

“ No, ma’am! it was horrid!” 

“Why, I sent a very distinguished and lovely lady with you!” 

“ She was dreadful, Miss Godmother ! she snuffled and cried and talked — 
O, I should think she always lived at funerals ! ” 

“ My dear, she was only sentimental ; she was once a celebrated poetess, 
but she had a bad husband, from whom she separated, and several lovely 
children ; but she was so unhappy in her language, that when she left the 
world I took her for a while to stay with me to try and cure her, but I 
believe I must give it up. She’ll do pretty well for a weeping angel.” 

Now it was tea-time, and Belle got off better than at her other meals. 
The teakettle, it is true, instead of singing its usual hymn of cheerful con- 
tent, sent out long wailing puffs of steam like a wheezy locomotive ; and 
the ice melting on the butter gave out little sobs with every little broken 
air-bubble, while that which cooled the water in the ice-pitcher fretted 
against the sides and jostled, as if it wanted to get out; but, on the whole, 
it was not so doleful a meal as dinner or breakfast. 

Going to bed was as bad as ever. Belle’s hair was tangled, and the 
old whining “O dear!” came to her lips as easily as possible. Hardly 
was it spoken before the floor began to creak, and the bed to crawk, a 
pretty white kitten that had crept in‘ unobserved set up such piteous 
“ meaow-meaow-meow-ow-Ow-s ” as never were heard, and the wind out- 
side began crying in the spout with mournful long-drawn howls and shrieks, 
as if a dozen babes in the wood were perishing directly out of the window. 
Belle tore the comb through her hair, and pulled out with the tangles quite 
a lock, but she was too furious to care; she rushed at the miawling kitten, 
and, opening the window, dropped it out on the grass ; pussy ran as if the 
dogs were after her, while Isabel shut the casement with a bang and jumped 
into the crawking bed. Somebody laughed again. 

“ Well, my dear!” said her godmother the next morning, “would you 
like another ramble?” 

“Not there, nor with that woman, ma’am.” 

“O no! Mrs. Gummidge shall go with you. I believe you like the 
sea.” 

In came Mrs. Gummidge, with a poke bonnet and widow’s cap, and an 
old shawl wrapped round her; she did not take Isabella’s hand, but walked 
meekly along behind her. 
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“Why don’t you come faster?” said Belle, whose flying feet did not 
enjoy crawling at such a slow pace. 

“I’m a coming, miss,” sighed Mrs. Gummidge ; “leastways if it’s any- 
wise agreeable, but I’m a lone lorn cretur.” 

Isabel gave her one exasperated look, but the sea-beach was before her, 
and she ran on. How disappointed she was! no leaping blue waves, crested 
with snowy foam, no field of living, undulating sapphire, lay before her ; 
from the shore onward stretched a drear expanse of livid gray, with here 
and there a wild wailing sea-bird slowly flapping its wings athwart the 
sullen sky; and on the jagged black rocks the billows broke with desperate 
fury, and slid away like crushed and helpless creatures, moaning and beat- 
ing their breasts as they went. Here and there tumbled and snorted a 
black porpoise ; herons, with long bills and bitter shrieks, heavily sailed 
shoreward ; crowds of little beach-birds wheeled above the rocks, fluttering 
and screaming ; the wind pined in the dark and stunted cedars like a spirit 
in prison. 

“It’s just where I’d oughter be!” whined Mrs. Gummidge. ¢‘ I’m a 
lone lorn. widder, and the old un he’s a drowndead in this, here muddlin’ 
sea, and I’m a goin’ to the house to-morrer, O deary, deary me!” 

“Goodness!” snapped Isabella, “what makes you so dolefuh? are. you 
cold or hungry, or what?” 

“I’ve got what’s good enough for me, miss ; I knows well F’ma burden 
and a noosance; I’m a poor widder, and I don’t feel to enter into, no cheeri- 
ness; no, miss, and for why? Vittles and clothes sich as I have is p’r’haps 
good enough for a lone lorn cretur, ’nd Dan’el he’d oughter send me to 
the house to-night.” 

“I wish to patience he would!” said Belle, pushing angrily by Mrs. 
Gummidge and getting back to the palace just in time for dinner, which 
passed as usual, except that Belle begged her godmother not to send her 
out to walk any more. 

“ My dear,” said the fairy, “I have just discovered that your twin sister, 
who was always supposed to have been drowned in her infancy, was only 
stolen by fairies, and is now here in the palace. She is exactly like you 
in appearance and temper. She shall come to play with you right after 
dinner.” 

“Why, godmother ! I never knew I ever had a twin sister!” 

“My dear, little girls don’t know everything, though I am aware they 
often think so.” 

Isabella said no more; and when dinner was over her godmother took 
her by the hand and led her out into the yard, where there sat a little girl 
just like herself. Belle walked up and kissed her. 

“O dear!” said Arabella (for that was her name), “you tumble my collar 
so-o/” She frowned and pouted when she said this, and Isabella could 
not help thinking how unpleasantly her pretty face could look. 

“Come,” said Belle, “let ’s play catch!” So they ran round and round, 
till Arabella fell down and hit her knee. 
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“O dear!” cried she, in such a drawl and whine. “I’ve hurt me awfully, 
I know I have; you went and did it, you’re real mean. O dear!” 

“Why, I did not!” said Belle, sharply. 

“I do believe I can’t walk ; there!” sighed Arabella. 

“Just look at that squirrel!” exclaimed Isabel; and in a moment her 
sister was on her feet chasing it, the hurt on her knee quite forgotten. 

Then they went to play in the brook, but Arabella cried when she wet 
her shoe, and bemoaned herself because a pebble Belle threw splashed 





her dress. There were berries on the bushes, but she fretted and wept at 
the thorns, though the fruit was large and sweet. There were long trails 
of sweetbrier studded with shell-pink blossoms hanging across their path, 
and loading the air with its scent of spice and apples ; but Arabellg saw only 
that they dripped with dew, and knocked her hat off. Sunshine was too 
hot, shade too cold for her, apparently ; for she objected to something all 
the time, in such a voice that Belle thought the creaky floor‘and the crawky 
bed and the howling spout would have been pleasanter. 

“ Don’t you think godmother is real nice?” Belle at last suggested. 

“TI don’t know!” dolefully drawled Arabella. “Nobody is very nice ; 
something ’s always the matter with everybody, is n’t there?” 

“No, indeed!” Isabella answered, rather crossly. “I guess you don’t 
know my own mamma! she’s just as good!” Tears really choked her, as 
she suddenly remembered the old time when she had troubled and grieved 
that dearest mother. 

“Don’t cry, anyway!” whined Arabella; “I’m all tired out! I wish 
I was in bed.” 
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“Do go there !” snapped Isabella. 

Somebody laughed once more. 

For two or three days Isabel endured the society of her new sister, who 
kept up such an incessant and forlorn whine about everything and every- 
body, that Belle almost hated her. Morning, noon, and night the little 
creature fretted and wailed and wept; nothing pleased her, she hardly 
ever Smiled ; and at last one day Isabella’s patience fairly gave out ; she 
flew to her godmother’s parlor, where the old lady sat netting a coat of 
cobwebs for her pet bumblebee, and buried her head in her lap. 

“ Dear Miss Godmother, please let me go home! please, lease do!” 

“ What for, my dear?” 

“©, ma’am, do excuse me, but it is n’t pleasant here ! ” 

“ Why not?” 

“ Everything is so doleful and so forlorn, I can’t bear it.” 

“ But don’t you like your new sister ?” 

“©, Iam so sorry! but really, ma’am, I can’t; she frets and whines and 
scolds and worries so, I can’t love her even if I try!” 

The fairy laid her hand with its magic ring on Belle’s head, and suddenly 
she saw, or rather felt, that Arabella was indeed just her own self over again. 
Down went her head again into the fairy’s lap. 

“ My dear,” said Miss Godmother, laughing, “I think you may go home. 
I don’t believe you will whine any more.” 

“ Am I just like that, dear godmother ?” sobbed Belle. 

“You were a week or two ago; but you’re using your common sense 
and getting better fast. And to relieve your mind, my dear, you must know 
that your companion is not, and never was, your sister; that was a fairy 
story. She was one of my maids, who has invisibly attended upon you 
so long that she knew how to represent you to the life, under the name of 
Arabella. Now get your bonnet, and we will go out of this world, where 
everything is made to whine, into the real world, where everything was 
made to laugh!” ‘ 

Isabella danced off joyfully to get her bonnet, and was soon seated in the 
chariot with her godmother. 

O, how glad she was to hear once more all the gay and happy sounds 
of the earth ; brooks and birds and fluttering winds all rejoicing, in their 
own voices ; even the bees in the clover, and the rushing mill-wheels, added 
to the chorus ; and a fairy swinging from the lithe top of a graceful young 
birch laughed and kissed her tiny hands to Belle, flinging a scrap of a song 
after her like a gay flower, — 


“ Then laugh and sing, 
With everything, 
And let the rain do all your crying.” 


“Here she is,” said Miss Godmother, as she opened the door into her 
mother’s room for Belle. “Gracious! what hugging and kissing! She’s 
quite a good child now, mamma!” 
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Presently Belle ran off to find her father. 

“My dear friend, how did you cure her? I am so thankful !” cried 
mamma. 

“ Similia —O,1 forgot; it’s high treason for fairies to know Latin, so 
we take to slang sometimes ; —a hair of the same dog, my dear, — indeed, 
several of them. I don’t approve of talking to and at children, myself; it 
always exasperates me, and why not them! Help ’em to use their eyes, 
and see for themselves, if they ’re not fools; if they are — why let ’em alone. 
When will you send your husband to me, my dear, to be cured of smoking 
and chewing ?” 

Belle’s mother only shook her head and laughed. 
Rose Terry. 


A JUNE JOURNEY. 


ee you put your soul into sweetest tune, 
Take a railway ride in the heart of June! 
Go without company, go without book, 

Drink in the country with long, loving look ; 

Care, business, politics, leave far behind, 

And let nature’s sweetness flow over your mind! 


Scores of wild roses, as pink as sea-shells, 

Skirt the rough pastures, and flush the deep dells ; 
Seas of white daisies, with wide-open eyes, 

Smiling so horestly up at the skies ; 

Brooks o’er their stones babble sweet the old tune, 
As we ride through the country in blossomy June. 


Groups of mild cattle stand under the trees, 

Chewing their cud in the sleepiest ease ; 

Grazing or lying or standing midstream, 

The sober old cows are so used to the scream 

And the rush of the train, they scarce wink at the sight, 
But the calves madly plunge in their ignorant fright. 


Now, acres of clover, the red and the white, — 
Like rustical beauties, so healthy and bright, — 
Fragrantly bending in every soft breeze, 
Hummed o’er and plundered by armies of bees; 
Here too are buttercups yellow as gold, 
And great starry dandelions, jolly and bold. 
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Thickets of elder in generous bloom, — 

Well I remember the faint, sweet perfume 

Of the flat, creamy clusters, suggestive to me 

Of grandma’s “ herb-closet” and “ elder-blo’-tea.” 
Next come bitter yarrow, and chiccory stars blue, 
With sturdy St. John’s-wort, bright orange in hue. 


Great ‘rafts of logs on the Merrimack ride, 

Trees that once towered and waved in their pride, 
Helplessly bound, now they float near the shore, 

And the free, lonely forest shall know them no more; 
Yet perchance, as the masts of some queen of the seas, 
They shall yet stand erect and exult in the breeze! 


Now, a still lonely pool where the blue flag ’s in bloom, 
Where the wild white azalea wastes sweetest perfume ; 
Where floats the queen lily, so pure and serene, 

A star, o’er whose beauty tall bulrushes lean ; 

Where turtles are basking, where frogs croak and croon, 
As we dash through the country in musical June. 


With whistle and scream, through a village we fly, 
Stores, churches, and dwellings, like phantoms flit by; 
A little red school-house, — the children run out, 

For a “ten minutes’ recess,” they scamper and shout, 
Toss up their torn hats in salute to the train, 

Then return to their rough, rustic frolics again. 


*Neath the ardent June sun how the fertile fields lie, 
Here striped with potatoes, there rustling with rye ; 

How sweeps the brisk breeze through the billowy wheat, 
O’er round-headed cabbages, purple-stemmed beet, 

O’er feathery carrots, o’er peas and beans tall, 

Pumpkins, parsnips, and lettuce, there ’s sunshine for all! 


For strawberries ripe that hide under their leaves, 
For swallows, that twittering build ’neath the eaves; 
For the currants’ clear globes, that so prettily swing, 
Like little red lanterns, all strung on a string; 

For every soul that’s with nature in tune, 

There is rest and delight in a journey in June! 


Laura D. Nichols. 
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A STRANGE BIRD. 


So TIM, when teased for a story, was apt to put the children 
off with, “I have n’t any to tell; you’ve heard all my stories.” But 
the moment they began to talk in his presence on an interesting subject, 
it was sure to remind him of many curious facts and incidents which he 
took great pleasure in relating. 

His cousins, noticing this peculiarity, soon learned to take advantage 
of it. Accordingly one evening Ella began, — speaking to her brother 
Rufus, but at the same time casting a sly glance at Tim, who sat reading 
a newspaper by the centre-table : — 

“I think the ostrich is the funniest creature in the world. It eats iron 
and old brass. It never drinks. It lays its eggs in the sand, and leaves 
them to be hatched by the sun. It uses its wings, not to fly, but to run 
with. It thinks it hides when it puts its head in a hole, and leaves its body 
outside, and — ever so many more funny things,” she added, having already 
exhausted her small knowledge of this wonderful bird. 

“ Have n’t you read, too,” said Cousin Tim, with a smile, laying down 
his newspaper, “ that the ostrich likes his iron red-hot ? ” 

“Ono! and I should n’t believe that if I did read it!” 

“‘ Well, that is one of the stories told of the ostrich, and it is about as 
true as some of the others, which even men of science used to believe.” 

“What!” cried Rufus, “is n’t it true that ostriches eat iron ?” 

“‘ Did you ever see hens pick up pebbles ?” asked Cousin Tim. 

“O yes, hundreds of times; and I always wondered what they did it 
for.” 

“The pebbles are of use in grinding up the food in the fowl’s gizzard. 
Deprive a hen of such substances and she soon grows sickly, and perhaps 
dies. The ostrich swallows iron and a great many other hard things, 
just as a hen swallows stones ; and as it is not at all discriminating in its 
diet, I dare say it might, in a rash moment, swallow a piece of hot iron. 
It has, I frankly confess, an appetite as insatiable as its crop and gizzard 
are enormous, and it has been known to gobble up extraordinary things in 
very extraordinary quantities. It eats old rags, newspapers, bones, pieces 
of wood, metal, and even glass. I have heard of one swallowing a copper 
candlestick, — fact, Rufus! In one that died from overloading its stomach 
was found a lump of lead weighing a pound, together with pieces. of pewter, 
cords, and stones. In a menagerie at Paris, the glass roof of a cage being 
broken, two fine ostriches killed themselves by swallowing the pieces ; 
and another died of eating a pound and a half of nails. The truth is, it 
cannot digest these things at all, and too many of them disagree with the 
creature. It is a great thief; it will make way with your handkerchief 
and gloves, or the contents of your purse, even the purse itself, if it 
has a chance. A portly gentleman, wearing a splendid gold watch-chain, 
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once approached too near an ostrich at an exhibition, when, with a snatch 
and at a single mouthful, it tore away and swallowed chain, watch, and all! 
I once heard of a little girl losing from her neck a string of gold beads in 
the same way.” 

“ What is the ostrich’s natural food ?” Rufus inquired. 

“ Everything,” replied Cousin Tim; “rats, mice, insects, grass, grain, 
fruits ; in short, whatever he can get. It drinks like any other bird, when 
it can. But in the deserts of Africa, which it inhabits, water is very scarce, 
you know ; and the ostrich, like the camel, has the power of going a long 
time without drink. Yet even where it cannot get water, it finds a substitute 
for water. This is a sort of wild melon which grows in the desert, and 
absorbs the moisture of the atmosphere in the cool nights, — truly a wa¢er- 
melon, which astonishes the traveller in places where one would think no 
drop of water ever came. It is both food and drink to the ostrich.” 

“Ts n’t it the largest bird there is?” said Rufus. 

“Yes, the ostrich is among birds what the elephant is among animals. 
A full-sized male stands eight feet high, — two feet taller than I am,” said 
Cousin Tim, “and weighs two or three hundred pounds. It is its long 
legs and neck which give it its astonishing height. The little head on the 
long neck is able to look over the bushes and reeds in which it hides, and 
to see objects at a great distance ; and its legs are said to be the swiftest 
in the world. When running it uses its wings, and takes twelve or fourteen 
feet at a stride.” 

“ Almost as far as across this room!” exclaimed Rufus. “I have heard 
of ostriches carrying men on their backs.” 

“That is nothing very uncommon. The natives of Africa ride them ; 
and an Arab has been seen crossing the desert on the back of one. A 
Frenchman, named Notré, once mounted a fine large ostrich that had been 
brought to Marseilles. Instantly it spread its wings, and started off with 
him at a frightful speed; the rush of air past his face nearly taking his 
breath away. He was obliged to cling tightly to the bird’s neck to hold 
himself on. At last it ran into a thicket and stopped, to his great relief. 
He never wished to ride an ostrich after that.” 

“ How fast can it run, any way ?” Rufus was eager to know. 

“Some say a mile a minute, which is more than twice as fast as the 
fleetest horse, — the speed, in fact, of a locomotive. But it can go at that 
rate for only a short distance. Its legs are quite invisible, like the spokes 
of a wheel, when in rapid motion ; and it seems to be actually flying within 
a few feet of the ground.” 

“ But tell us about its eggs, — how large are they?” said Ella, who took 
less interest in the bird’s speed. 

“A single egg of the ostrich is equal iff bulk to two dozen hen’s eggs, 
and weighs about three pounds. The mother bird hollows out a place in 
the sand, and lays her eggs in it. But she does not abandon them, as you 
have been told. By day she leaves them to the heat of the sun, while she 
feeds ; but always at night she or the male bird sits upon them. Usually 
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several birds lay in the same place, and fifty or sixty eggs will be found in 
a nest several feet in diameter. The story of the ostrich forsaking her eggs 
’ seems, however, to have had some 
foundation. She generally leaves sev- 
eral scattered about the nest when she 
begins to sit; these are not hatched, 

nor are they meant to be hatched.” 
“Then what is the use of them?” 

Rufus inquired. 

“The ostrich begins to sit while 
she is still laying ; and so it happens 
that her eggs are not hatched all at 


Ostrich and Eggs 


once, but one after another. It takes about two months for an egg to hatch. 
As soon as a chicken comes out, — if we may call it a chicken, it being then 
about the size of a domestic hen, — she takes it to one of the scattered 
eggs, which she breaks for its food. So the little ostriches have something 
to live upon until the whole family are hatched. .Is n’t that wonderful ? 
Moreover, ostriches often begin to lay before they have thought of a nest; 
and so it happens that the traveller in the desert frequently comes upon 
their eggs dropped by chance and forsaken.” 

Ella wanted to know if the eggs were good to eat. 

“The Hottentots and Bushmen think so, though I’m afraid you would 
not. A lean little Bushman will eat one of those huge eggs at a meal.” 

“ Raw ?” 

“No, cooked in this way. Having broken a hole in one end, he sets 
the egg upon a fire, and stirs its contents with a stick while cooking ; the 
shell serving first as a skillet, and afterwards as a dish to eat out of. He 
often goes out hunting ostrich eggs for the food and the shell. When he 
finds a nest of them he pulls off his principal garment, —a sort of panta- 
loons made of skins rudely sewed together, — ties the ankles, making a sort 
of forked bag, fills it with eggs, sets it astride his shoulders, and trots off 
with it ; or if he is on horseback, places it on his horse like a pair of saddle- 
bags. The shell is so tough that it will bear a good deal of jolting. It is 
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put to various uses by the tribes inhabiting the countries where it is found. 
It is fashioned into bowls and ladles; and, with an aperture at one end, 
and a grass stopper, it makes a very good bottle. This is the only water- 
vessel sume people have ; and it is used in a very curious mannér. 

“Where water is found only in sandy marshes, the women of a village 
obtain it in this way. Each takes her ostrich-shells to the pool; she is 
also furnished with a couple of long hollow reeds ; one of these she thrusts 
down into the wet sand, with a bunch of grass at the end of it; then, apply- 
ing her lips to the other end, she begins to suck. The water collecting in 
the bunch of grass, and filtered by passing through it, comes up into her 
mouth free from sand. Her mouth filled, she empties it, by means of the 
other reed, into a shell set upright on the ground. Strange as it may seem, 
whole villages are said to be supplied with water in this primitive way. 

“The Bushmen,” Cousin Tim went on, seeing how interested the chil- 
dren were, — “those fierce little wild men of Southern Africa, — make a 
strange use of their ostrich-shell bottles. When going to surprise an ene- 
my’s village, they take the precaution to bury at intervals, in secret places 
all along their route, a great many shells filled with water. Then, when 
they are driving home the cattle they have captured, they find at every 
halting-place drink for themselves and their stolen herds ; while their pur- 
suers are soon forced by the want of water to turn back.” 

Ella now ran out of the room, charging Cousin Tim not to tell any more 
till she came back ; and in a minute returned, bringing a long, floating white 
feather in her little white hand. 

“TI was just going to tell you about the feathers, which are famous all 
over the world,” said Cousin Tim, showing the large, soft, airy plume. “It 
is for these that the poor ostrich is hunted, as the elephant is hunted for 
his tusks. A few years ago ostrich feathers were very much in fashion, 
and nearly every lady wore them. They are very expensive, the finest — 
the long white plumes from the wings, like this — bringing one hundred and 
fifty or two hundred dollars a pound. It takes about eighty feathers to 
make a pound. The black and gray feathers are much cheaper, and the 
smaller they are the less they are esteemed. In the European settlements 
on the coast of Africa there are ostrich farms, where’ the birds are raised 
and kept expressly for their feathers. A low wall prevents them from get- 
ting out. But the feathers of the tame birds are considered inferior to those 
of the wild ones killed by the hunters.” 

“If the ostrich can see so far and run so fast, how do the hunters man- 
age to kill it?” said Rufus. 

“In various ways. Sometimes they dig a pit to hide in, near a nest 
which they have found when the old ones were away from it in the day- 
time, and shoot them when they come back to it at night. Another way 
is for the hunter to dress himself up in the skin and feathers of the bird ; 
his own legs answer very well for the ostrich’s, and he manceuvres the neck 
and head with one arm, while he carries his bow and poisoned arrows con- 
cealed. Disguised in this way, he is sometimes able to get near a large 
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flock and shoot several of the finest birds before they are aware that he 
is an enemy.” 

“O, is n’t that too mean!” exclaimed little Ella, indignantly. 

“T have heard of another stratagem meaner still,” replied Cousin Tim. 
“ Elian, an ancient writer, and not very good authority in natural history, 
says that the hunter, having found an ostrich’s nest, sets up some spears 
about it in such a way that when she comes rushing home to the protection 
of her eggs or young ones, the sharp points pierce her breast, and she is 
killed. But that, I suppose, is a fable. 

“The ostrich nowadays is commonly hunted with horses, like other large 
game. The hunter goes out for it in the season when its feathers are in 
the best condition, and, having got sight of a fine bird, chases it at a 
moderate rate of speed for a few miles. Then he dismounts and lets his 
horse rest, and feed if he happens to be where there is grass. Then he 
gives chase again for a few miles. The ostrich finds it so easy to keep 
out of the way that it is not at first much alarmed. It stops at a distance 
from the hunter every time he stops. But soon it begins to find its legs 
stiff at. starting ; and in the course of the day a good horse will in this 
way run down the fleetest bird. Besides, the ostrich doesn’t run in a 
straight course, but comes round in a sort of circle, and so gives the horse 
another advantage. When completely exhausted, and it sees no chance of 
escaping, it will sometimes run and put its head into a bush ; and that is 
perhaps the origin of the story of its trying to hide in that manner. I have 
read of a band of hunters surrounding a plain where ostriches were feeding, 
driving them towards a central point, and there, attacking them from all 
sides, killing as many as they could. They kill them with clubs when they 
can, in order not to stain the feathers. 

“A large ostrich, with its plumage in good condition, is worth seventy- 
five or eighty dollars. 5 

“The ostrich, when not tired out, will frequently turn and give battle 
to the hunter. Then its great size and strength make it a formidable adver- 
sary. Its kick is almost as dangerous as that of a horse. When taking 
care of its young it is very fierce, and if it cannot divert the hunter from 
the pursuit of them by pretending lameness, and running off in an opposite 
direction, it rushes boldly to attack him. It doesn’t kick backwards like 
a horse, but forwards, inflicting terrible wounds with a strong sharp claw 
with which it is armed. The ostrich’s foot, by the way, bears a striking 
resemblance to that of a camel. 

“T read lately of a fight between two hunters and some ostriches, in which 
the ostriches came very near getting the best of it. The hunters were 
mounted and armed. Coming upon a family of birds,—a male and two 
females and several young ones, — they gave chase, and wounded one of 
the females. Thereupon the male turned upon the foremost hunter, and 
gave the horse a kick that caused him to throw his rider. Then the bird 
rushed upon the man, struck him senseless with a blow of his powerful 
foot, and would have killed him if the other hunter had not hastened to 
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his rescue. It is said that the ostrich is able to defend itself against the 
most ferocious beasts of the desert, and that the only foe it has to dread 
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“Do ostriches ever fly ?” asked little Ella. 

“ There are several birds of this family,” replied Cousin Tim, “and, curi- 
ously enough, not one of them has the power of flight. Naturalists call them 
cursores, or runners. Their wings seem to serve them only in running, and 
perhaps in swimming, for the emeu and the rhea take readily to the water 
and cross streams with only their heads and long necks appearing above 
the surface.” 

“The emeu and rhea, — what are they, Cousin Tim ?” 
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“‘ The emeu, Rufus, is a kind of ostrich found in Australia. It is a large, 
fine-looking bird, six or seven feet high, with the same fondness for scraps 
of iron and brickbats which distinguishes the ostrich. The rhea is the 
ostrich of South America; though only about half the size of his African 
cousin, he is still a large as well as a very handsome bird. His wings are 
small, but they are furnished with long, soft»flexible feathers, which spread 
into a showy sail when he runs. I once saw in the London Zodlogical 
Gardens some young rheas which had been hatched from eggs brought 
from South America ; and very pretty as well as very funny birds they were, 
I assure you.~ Often they seemed to be taken by mad fits of joy, when they 
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The Frolic. 


would draw in their necks, shake out their long wing-feathers, and salute 
each other, and then dash about their pen in a headlong frolic, which was 
apt to end in their running blindly against the fence or into a bush. 

“The cassowary, found in the Malaccas, belongs to the same family. 
All these birds are easily tamed, and they soon become attached to the 
people they live with. But they are exceedingly mischievous. They walk 
about the house, enter any room the door of which is left open, and help 
themselves to anything they can find. 

“An English naturalist, Dr. Bennett, once had a pair of mooruks, —a 
species of cassowary, — which used sometimes to make themselves rather 
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too familiar upon his premises. One day a servant who was starching some 
cuffs hung one up to dry, when a mooruk quietly took it down and swallowed 
it. At another time a carpenter, who was doing some work about the yard, 
came rushing into the doctor’s study, exclaiming, ‘One of your queer birds 
has been and swallowed my oil-stone !’ — thinking it would surely kill him. 

“¢ Just like him,’ coolly replied the doctor. ‘Take care, or he ’ll swallow 
your hammer and chisel next.’ ” 

“O, I wish I had a tame ostrich! I’d ride him!” exclaimed Rufus- 
“ Would n’t folks be astonished to see me going to meeting or to school 
on an ostrich’s back ?” 

“TI rather think they would,” said Cousin Tim, returning to his news- 
paper. 

Harvey Wilder. 
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TWO FRIENDS. 


B any were only two dogs. Their friendship for each other began where 
too many human friendships have found a disastrous and untimely 
ending, — during the intimacy made unavoidable by a long journey. They 
were among the pioneers who settled California, and went over the Plains, 
before the railroads were thought of, with a large company of men, women, 
children, cattle, horses, and doubtless, too, other dogs. But no third dog, 
of high or low degree, hunter or lady’s pet, could win favor with either 
of these two, or win either from his allegiance to his chosen mate. 

Day after day the weary caravan toiled across the dry and arid country. 
Game was plenty enough to afford abundance of meat for man and dog, 
and all went prosperously for the two canine friends till the company had 
nearly passed the whole of that long and tedious route. But just before 
they reached Sacramento City one of the dogs, the larger, was accidentally 
injured, either by a wagon-wheel passing over his foot, or by the rolling 
down upon it of some heavy stone, in one of the mountain passes. 

With every mark of sympathy the smaller dog brought to his comrade 
each day supplies of food, even denying his own hunger till 4e was first 
served. This provident care gained for him the nickname of “Bummer” ; 
and as he daily licked the sores of his wounded friend, the sufferer was 
drolly dubbed “ Lazarus.” By these names they were ever after known. 

From Sacramento the party, after a short stay, journeyed on to San 
Francisco ; but Lazarus was too lame to accompany them, and Bummer 
would not leave his friend. So the two remained in Sacramento till the 
sick foot got well, then they followed the trail to San Francisco. But 
their owners and friends had by this time scattered, and they had only each 
other. 

And now commenced the career which made them really a remarkable 
pair. After a few days people began to notice them, — two strange dogs 
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going up and down in the streets, always orderly, and always together. 
They were not very large dogs. Bummer was considerably the stouter 
of the two. His hair was long and of a coally black, except one white spot 
upon the breast. Lazarus was slender, his short hair of a bright dark 
chestnut color, glossy, and very thick. Their love for each other, their 
habits of sobriety and quiet manners, soon won for them the good-will of 
everybody, and nearly every man of business in the city claimed proprietor- 

lip in them, till they became almost universal favorites. They had the 
freedom of the town in good earnest, being allowed to go wherever they 
pleased, and stay as long as they pleased. 

Left to themselves they were entirely unobtrusive, never consorting with 
other dogs, and never joining any street crowd of their fellows. But if any 
crusty cur ever attempted to impose upon one of them he was sure to find 
that he had two to deal with, for they always flew to each other’s aid in 
times of danger. They rarely gambolled or played with each other, but 
walked slowly and deliberately through the streets, like two sedate elderly 
people whose heyday of youth was over. But they never outgrew the 
excitement of a rat-chase. Both were expert rat-catchers, and they made 
themselves very useful to their merchant friends by their skilful exploits 
in that line. 

Whatever was given to either one was shared equally by the other. One 
would go at a time into a house or restaurant for a morsel of food, and, 
receiving the bone or dainty bit always kept for them, would hasten out 
to his mate with it; nor was ever heard between them a jealous growl or 
snap. 

Their usual haunt was in the neighborhood of the markets, but they were 
privileged in all the stores, not only those where provisions were kept, 
but in the dry goods establishments as well. They would walk in quietly, 
and, passing around behind the counter, wait for a friendly recognition from 
some one of the clerks. If all were too busy to give them the usual pat 
and kind word, they would go on to the window, and sit upon the sill 
watching the passers-by till tired of that harmless pastime. If it happened 
that their visit was near the time for closing the store, a bed was fixed for 
them, and they stayed there through the night, with an eye ever watchful 
for such adventurous rats as might appear. 

As they grew old they slept a good deal in the daytime, and were often 
seen sprawled out together upon the sidewalk, in every position possible 
to a dog, or even in the middle of the street. Here they slept, wholly devoid 
of fear, and if a man came along and stepped over them it did not in the 
least disturb their repose, for they would not so much as move a paw. 
Vehicles would pass the street while they lay thus, the drivers invariably 
turning out and passing around them, the dogs in the mean time lying per- 
fectly unconcerned, not moving head or tail, so sure had they become of 
the good-will of all. 

There is a tradition current in San Francisco, that one of these dogs was 
kicked by a man who found him lying on the sidewalk in his way. A citizen 
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standing near saw the kick and instantly knocked the man down for it. 
He was arrested for this assault and tried, but was acquitted, the judge 
and jury agreeing that knocking down a man for kicking Bummer was a 
justifiable act, and so rendering a verdict in his favor. A somewhat doubt- 
ful addition to this legend is to the effect that the man who administered 
the kick was fined for his assault on the dog. 

At one time a law was passed by the City Council that all dogs running 
at large without being muzzled should be killed. A petition was imme- 
diately presented, signed by a large number of citizens, that Bummer and 
Lazarus might be exempt from the force of this ordinance. The petition 
was granted, and the two friends went about in their usual free-and-easy 
style, unmuzzled. 

It is now about three years since Lazarus died, and was buried with 
honors. A caricature was got up, representing Lazarus lying in state and 
certain of his well-known patrons, market-men and others, standing near 
by, and “ wiping their weeping eyes” ! 

Bummer lived his dreary life alone only about six months. His stuffed 
skin is among the city treasures, and he will long be pointed out to the 
traveller and visitor as one of the most popular of the early settlers, though 
he had neither landed property nor gold-dust to bequeath, nor heirs to 
quarrel over his possessions. A question relative to either or both of the 
dogs, addressed to any person who ever saw them, is sure to bring a kindly 
smile and pleasant word of remembrance. 





Emily Blake. 


COLGORDOD > 


MY GRANDFATHER’S PANTHER STORY. 


RANDFATHER used to tell us the following story of an adventure 
he had with a panther when a boy. 

He never speaks of a panther, though. Catamount is his name for the 
creature ; though sometimes, when he is talking with any of the old hunters 
and trappers, they speak of it as the “ Indian devil.” That was the name 
the first settlers here gave it, because the Indians used to have such a dread 
of it. But it’s all the same thing. Catamount, “Indian devil,” cougar, 
and puma, all mean panther ; and a still more general name for it in this 
country is the North American tiger. 

I suppose one reason why it has so many names is because it differs in 
color and size through different latitudes of the continent. Along the 
northern portions of the United States and in Canada it is of a light 
maltese gray, fading into white upon the under parts of the body. But 
farther south the fur takes a sunnier tint, growing tawny in the Southern 
States. While still farther down, in Mexico and South America, it becomes 
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spotted and mottled, like the tiger and leopard; and the people here call 
it the jaguar.* In California they have named it “the Californian lion.” 
And up in Oregon and Washington they have “a purple panther,” — at 
least they say so. 

The naturalists must have their Latin name for it, of course. With those 
limber-tongued fellows it is the “ Felis concolor,” which in English might 
mean ¢he cat of all colors, or, a little shorter, che gray cat, quite an inof- 
fensive name, after all. 

“It was in the year 1812,” as grandfather tells it; “I was nothing but 
a boy at that time, and the country was all new round here. My father 
had moved up two years before, and had got a clearing of some fifty acres 
made, and a frame house up. There was but one family nearer than the 
settlement, in the lower part of the township, where the village is now. 
Jeremy Edwards had come up the year before father, and felled the trees 
over across the stream there, where the Edwardses live now. In 1812 was 
Jim Madison’s war — with England. They didn’t volunteer then; troops 
had to be raised by draft. Father and Edwards were both drafted. I well 
remember the night they were summoned. Terrible time among the women- 
folks! Mother and Mrs. Edwards and the girls cried all night. But there 
was no help for it. There were no such things as substitutes then. They 
had to go the next morning, and leave us to take care of ourselves the best 
we could up here in the wilderness. 

“ Little Johnny Edwards — old Uncle Jack, as they call him now — was 
just about my age, —let’s see, we were fourteen then, —and, the men away, 
everything depended on us. Those were tough times; we had something 
to do, I tell you. But we used to change works, as we called it, so as to 
be together as much as we could; for it was rather lonesome planting and 
hoeing off in the stumpy, sprouted clearings. Ah! that was a long, anxious 
summer! We heard from father only once. He was somewhere on Lake 
Champlain. But the weeks dragged by, and cold weather came on. 

“We were getting things fixed up to pass the winter as well as we could, 
when one night about the first of November, Johnny came running over to 
ask if we had seen anything of Brindle, the cow. It had been a bright 
Indian summer day, and they had turned her out to browse; but she had n’t 
come up as usual, and was nowhere in sight. It was already dusk, but 
taking the old gun we started out together, and hunted both clearings well 
over. Brindle was certainly not in the cleared land. 

“* Have to give her up to-night, Johnny,’ said I. ‘But I'll go with you 
in the morning. She’s got lost in the woods, or hedged up somewhere, 
among windfalls.’ We heard the lucivees crying, and as we went back 
along saw a bear digging ground-nuts under a rock. Although these were 
common enough sounds and sights in those days, still we did n’t care to go 
off into the forest after dark. 

“It snowed during the night, several inches ; and the next morning was 


* The jaguar (Felis onca) is considerably larger than the cougar, and is generally regarded as a 
different species. — EpiTors. 
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cloudy and lowering. But Johnny was over early ; Brindle had n’t come in. 
He had brought his gun and taken Gub along (Gub was Johnny’s dog) ; 
and we now started off for a thorough hunt in the woods. How queer 
everything looked that morning, —so thick and white and ghostly! The 
snow had lodged upon all the trees, especially the evergreens, bending 
down the branches; and every stump and bush was wreathed in blinding 
white. As the cows used frequently to follow up the valley to the north- 
ward, we entered it and kept on to where it opens out upon the Sachem’s 
Pond, at the foot of the Great Crag, which rises right up from the water’s 
edge some two hundred feet, a sheer precipice, naked and rocky, with just 
a foot-way between it and the pond, which is very deep off there. About 
the pond and the crag the trees are mostly low black spruces. This morn- 
ing they looked like white tents lined with black, in infinite multitudes. And 
this appearance, with the ground all white, and the not yet frozen water 
looking black as ink, made everything appear so strange that, although we 
had several times been there before, we now scarcely knew the place. 

“ As yet we had seen no traces of Brindle. But just as we came out on 
the pond at the foot of the crag we heard a fox bark, quite near at first, 
then at a distance; we had startled him suddenly. Gub sprang ahead 
among the snowy spruces, but came back in a few moments, and, looking 
up into our faces, whined and ran on again. ‘He’s found something !’ 
exclaimed Johnny. 

“We hurried in on his track, and a few rods farther up saw him standing 
still, sniffing at something ; and there, under a thin covering of snow, near 
the water, lay old Brindle all torn and mangled, and partially eaten. A 
feeling of awe crept over us at the sight. 

“¢ Dead!’ whispered Johnny. 

“¢ Something’s killed her!’ I whispered back. 

“There were fresh fox-tracks all around; and the carcass had been 
recently gnawed in several places. Some transient little Reynard had been 
improving the chance to steal a breakfast. But what savage beast had 
throttled resolute old Brindle and torn her in pieces? No bear nor lucivee 
had done it. It was not their work, we well knew. Some stronger and 
fiercer unknown animal. And with a strange fear at our hearts we gazed 
around. Nota sound; not a breath of air to stir the loaded boughs ; and 
the wild, gray face of the precipice towering above us seemed to grow more 
terrible in the stillness. 

“But looking more closely, we now discerned, partially obscured by the 
more recent snow-flakes, some broad, heavy footprints, larger even than old 
Brindle’s hoof, going off along the narrow path between the crag and the 
pond. With a sort of fascinated curiosity, we began stealing on tiptoe, 
from one to another of these, Gub keeping close to us, and glancing up 
beseechingly in our faces. At the distance of a few rods the track stopped 
all at once. Beyond a certain point there were no foot-marks. Gub whined, 
almost getting under our feet in his efforts to keep near us. Instinctively 
our eyes wandered up the rocks beside us. But ere we had seen the spec- 
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tacle there, a cry—a shrill, piercing screech — broke the stillness ; and 
lo! on a jutting rock, full twenty feet above us and in the very attitude 
of springing, crouched a large gray creature, its claws working on the bare 
rock, its ears laid back and its long tail switching to and fro with a restless, 
dangerous motion. One momentary glance! Then came another scream ; 
and we felt, rather than saw, that the fierce creature had sprung — and was 
in the air. In that second we also sprang backward, frenziedly, falling over 
each other and sprawling on the snowy rocks. There was a heavy pounce 
down into the path before us, a yell of agony from Gub and a loud growl, 
with a noise of grappling. 

“Poor Gub had been the victim. Scrambling to our feet, we saw the 
animal leap upward, back to the top of the rock, at one spring; where 
again grappling and gathering up the dog in its mouth, it bounded up to 
another rock. Then, going up the crag, it leaped upon a projecting ledge, 
along which it ran to a great cleft or cavern, a hundred feet above the 
path, in the mouth of which it disappeared with its prey. It had all been 
so sudden and so appalling that for some moments we stood bewildered 
and staring at the spot. Then, remembering our danger, we caught up 
our unused guns, and turned to run from the fearful place; when another 
wild scream rooted us to the path, and looking up we beheld the catamount 
glaring down at us from the mouth of its den, and running along the ledge 
to the point where it had sprung up. 

“Frightened as we were, we still had sense enough to know that it was 
of no. use to run. From his lofty perch, the panther crouched switching 
his tail and eying us much as a cat might watch a couple of mice. For 
some moments we stood perfectly motionless. As long as we kept still 
the monster remained watching ; but the moment we stirred, he would rise 
and poise himself to spring down, growling fretfully at the least movement. 
If we ran, he would bound down and overtake us in no time. If we fired 
our old guns at him, he would spring instantly, and unless fatally wounded 
make short work of us. 

“¢QO, what can we do!’ whispered Johnny, as we shrank and shivered 
there beneath those savage eyes, which never for a moment left us. 

We had but one hope ; if we did n’t move, he might go back to eat Gub, 
in his den. 

“ But no, he liked the looks of us too well for that. One or both of us 
he was bound to have ; and, like all cat-creatures, he loved to watch his 
prey. I don’t know how long we stood there, but it séemed hours; and 
we grew desperate and fairly reckless in our terror. 

“*T am going to fire,— may as well,’ muttered Johnny, at last. I was 
coming to think so too. Slowly we raised our rusty old flintlocks. They 
were well charged with buckshot — if they would only go off. The panther 
growled, seeing the movement, and started up; but we pulled at the trig- 
gers. They both went off. There was a loud screech of pain or rage. We 
sprang away down the path, but glancing over our shoulders beheld him 
struggling and clinging to a lower rock, upon which he had jumped or 
fallen from the ledge above. 
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“*He’s hit! O, we dd hit him!’ exclaimed Johnny; and pausing in 
our headlong flight we turned to watch him. For a long time he clung 
there, writhing up and falling back, and tearing at his wounds. Shriek after 
shriek echoed on the black mountain across the pond ; and we could see 
the blood trickling down over the edge of the rock. O, it was a fearful 
sight! But he grew weaker at length, and by and by fell down to another 
rock, where, after fainter struggles and cries, he finally stretched out, — dead, 
no. doubt. But we loaded again and gave him another round. The fur 
flew up from the carcass, but there was no further movement. Gub and 
Brindle were avenged, — as much as they could be; though it was a long 
time before the Edwardses ceased to lament the slaughter made by the 
catamount. 
“We were up at the crag several times during the winter. A mass of 
gray fur was still lying on the rock, fifty or sixty feet above the path. And 
for years after we used to see the white skeleton up there, —a reminder 


of our narrow escape.” 
C. A. Stephens. 
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PHILEMON AND BAUCIS. 


r day as a happy old couple were sitting, — 
He talking of old times, and she with her knitting, 
And just as he ’d come to a “Don’t you remember, 
Dear wife, it was during that stormy November?” — 
Rat-tat at the door 
Brought them both to the floor, 
With.a “Bless me!” that came from their very hearts’ core. 
In those days were callers exceedingly rare, 
So up flew the old lady’s hands to her hair, 
And “Husband,” said she, “do you take off the bar, 
And open the door a bit, — not very far, 
Till I see if my cap and my gown are all right. 
Who do you suppose can have come here to-night?” 
Ill whisper to you, friends, what ¢hey did not know; 
*T was Jupiter, who in this journey below 
Had doffed his stern majesty, and, as confrére, 
Had with him fleet Mercury, gay, debonair. 
And as they stepped in, 
Buttoned up to the chin, 
They stooped their high noddles, just grazing the skin. 
For it can’t be denied that the posts were quite low, 
And this Jovely thatched cottage no higher could grow. 
*T was there that Philemon and Baucis were married ; 
And thence to their graves they expect to be carried. 
They are poor, and they know it, — 
And, not fearing to show it, 
They form a fit theme for the rhyme of the poet. 
No servants, no masters, they two are the house; 
They rule, they obey, and not even a mouse 
Dares rebel ’gainst the sway of this loving old pair. 
“Sit down,” said Philemon, and gave each a chair. 
Now dear Mother Baucis flies round in a hurry, 
With care-wrinkled brow, and face all in a worry. 
She rakes up the ashes, and starts up the fire, 
And blows up the blaze, just about to expire. 
She throws on some kindlings, and puts on the pot, 
And pours in some water; ’t is soon boiling hot; 
Then a cabbage goes in, and a small slice of bacon, 
Which down from its hook on the beam she has taken. 
Meanwhile her strange guests the delay are beguiling 
With stories ; and Baucis, when all things are boiling, 
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Takes down the beech bowl, and with warm water fills it; 
The gods put their feet in, because she so wills it. 
The pillows she beats, 
And spreads out the sheets, 
And turns to the strangers whom thus she entreats: 
“Sirs, since to our humble abode you have come, 
I trust you ’ll consider yourselves quite at home. 
Your bed is now made, — rest as well as you ’re able, 
And while you are sleeping, I ’ll just lay the table.” 
Then out of the corner the table she drew, 
But not being new, 
And needing some glue, 
This antique arrangement was slightly askew. 
Old Baucis, however, was versed in the trick 
Of propping the lame member up with a brick. 
The top, being furbished with fragrant green leaves, 
Its poor little burden of dainties receives, 
First, olives and berries, the palate to tease, 
Then chiccory, radishes, baked eggs, and cheese. 
And rousing her guests, who by this time were dreaming, 
She puts on the bacon and cabbage, all steaming. 
They draw up their chairs, and begin with a zest 
The feast, which they relish the more for their rest. 
Though they soon have completely despatched the two courses, 
Not yet have they drained this poor couple’s resources, 
For on comes the fruit of most sweet smelling savor, 
And wine for dessert, which, though coarse in its flavor, 
And not of a kind 
To recall to one’s mind 
The nectar the gods at their own tables find, 
Is nevertheless 
The best they possess ;— 
To disdain it would cause them the deepest distress. 
But while they are drinking, 
Philemon, unthinking, 
Looks down in his cup, and, with timorous shrinking, 
Exclaims at the sight which appears to his eyes. 
“What ’s there?” says his wife. ‘Look yourself,” he replies, 
“Have we not, every one of us, drunk to our fill? 
Yet the wine has not lessened the depth of a gill!” 
Then with lost appetite, 
And quaking with fright, 
By the side of the gods on their knees they alight, — 
With heads lowly bended, 
Their hands they extended, 
As if by apologies things could be mended. 
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One gander alone 
These poor people own, 
And propose for their fancied neglect to atone 
With his life; so they chase the poor thing round the yard, 
Though he feels some distrust of their tender regard, 
And, eluding their grasp, 
He alights with a gasp 
Within the immortal gods’ merciful clasp. 
“ Spare his life,” they exclaim, 
“ And, my kind-hearted dame, 
For your efforts your name 
Shall be handed to fame. 
Come you, come, Philemon, ascend yonder hill, 
Then ask what you will, 
And the gods shall fulfil.” 
When they turn back their eyes to the fields left behind, 
Not a trace of their lowly thatched cottage they find ; 
But a temple instead 
Uplifts its high head, 
And what has been land is with water o’erspread. 
Philemon and Baucis now fervently pray 
That in this fair temple, by night and by day, 
They, priestess and priest, at its shrine may attend, 
And when of life’s journey they come to the end, 
They together may die, 
And in one tomb may lie, 
So that husband nor wife for the other should sigh. 
Such a pious request 
Pleased each heavenly guest, 
Nor could they on this plan improvements suggest, 
So they took quick possession of this heritage, 
And lived to the ripest, and greenest old age; 
For as out of doors they are standing one day, 
Their garments assume the most verdant array, 
With a last fond farewell, 
They both yield to the spell, 
And each, as a tree, stands a stern sentinel. 


MORAL. . 


Treat all visitors well, 
For whoever can tell 
What angels beneath rough exteriors dwell ? 
He who helps others’ need 
Gains reward for his deed, 
And the Golden Rule keeping, is blesséd indeed. 
BE. H. S. M. 
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THE BELATED BUTTERFLY. 


(MORNING.) 


M I awake? Am I alive? Then it was true, after all. Aunt Cater- 

pillar told me that if I would cover myself over and lie stock still and 
go to sleep, I should wake up a beauty. She said I should no longer creep, 
but should fly like the birds, and I do. She said I would never need to 
chew leaves any more, but might feed upon sugar of roses and sip honey 
from all the flowers. She said I should have beautiful wings of purple and 
gold. And it is every word true. 

Now I’m flying. O glorious! This floating in the air, O, what a joy 
it is! Good by, you little worms. Here I go up, up, up, —a trifle dizzy, 
that is to be expected at first, — higher, higher. Good morning, Mr. Blue- 
bird ! we have wings, have n’t we? Down, —no, I will not touch the earth, 
I will rock in this lily, brush the dew from the mignonette, breathe the 
perfume of the heliotrope, and rest in the heart of this damask rose. 

What sweet rest! How soft these rose-leaves are! Let me nestle close, 
close ; but I grow faint with the perfume and must be off. Off to the hills 
where sweetbrier and wild roses grow. Cousin Moth says she goes there 
every day. O, the joy of flying! Up, down, up, down, up, down, now rest, 
now float, now sip, now rock, now away, away ! 

Here are the tall blue meadow flowers. I ’ll stop awhile with them. How 
long it did use to take me, with my eighteen legs, to creep thus far! Whom 
have we here? What mean, dull fly is this, and why should he have wings ? 
What? Keep company with me? You? Impossible. Have you noticed 
who I am, pray, or are you asleep? Look at my brilliant wings! I am a 
Butterfly, born in the purple! Ofsome use? Dear me, of what use could 
such as you be to such as I? Upon my word I pity you, but all can’t be 
Butterflies, or go in company with Butterflies. Please don’t follow, I should 
feel so mortified. Good by. Now for a long, long flight over the mead- 
ows ! 

The hills, at last, the breezy hills! Ah, good bees, have you come too? 
And you, poor little wee grasshoppers? Dear humming-bird, isn’t it 
jolly? Why don’t you sing? Don’t know how? What a pity! But you 
can hum. O, this charming sweetbrier! And here are wild roses; now 
we ll have a merry time among the wild roses, and play in the fragrant 
sweet-fern ' 

(EVENING.) 


Lost, lost, lost! I wandered too far among the hills. Who will show 
me the way home? My home is in the flower-garden ; will no one show me 
the way? O, this frightful darkness! Where is the beautiful daylight gone ? 
The evening dews are cold and damp. My wings droop from weariness. 
The night winds chill me through. Ugly creatures are abroad, and strange 
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sounds fill the air. I see no flowers, hear no singing of birds, no chirping 
of insects, no humming of bees. Where are you, little bees? 

O, this dreary, dreary night! Shivering with cold, I fly hither and thither, 
but never find my home. I am a poor lost butterfly! Who will pity a 
poor lost butterfly ? 

What dreadful sounds! “Juggulp!” “Juggulp!” “Juggulp!” Away! 
Quick! “Juggulp!” “ Juggulp!” O dear! O dear! Now something just 
hit me! Again! Some horrid monster,—a bat, perhaps. Cousin Moth 
said, “‘ Beware of bats, for they will eat you up.” I shall die with fright. 
I know, I know I shall die with fright. My wings can scarcely move. My 
fine purple wings! Will the dear, warm sun never shine again? Cousin 
Moth told me of so many dangers, and never even mentioned getting lost. 
Alas! Must I die here all alone? -Breathe my last breath in this terrible 
place? O that some boy had caught me in his hat! That I had been 
choked with a match, stuck on a pin, or put under a glass! But to drop 
down here in the cold, gasping, quivering, and die all alone! 

Who comes? Can I believe my owneyes? Is ata light? Ho! A 
fly with a lantern! How quick he darts! Stop, there, you with a lantern! 

It is the very same mean fly I met this morning. Good fly! Best crea- 
ture! Charming insect, I pray you light me home. Do you know where 
the flower-garden is? You do? That is my home. My lodgings are among 
the damask rose-leaves. I am a poor, belated butterfly. I lost my way. 
Stayed very long with the sweetbrier and never thought the daylight would 
go! 

You will light me home? That’s a dear fly. Your name is Firefly? 
What a sweet name! But how fast you go! Please don’t dart so quick, 
because I cannot follow, for my wings are very, O very tired. Slower, 
slower, that’s a kind Firefly. Now we go nicely on. 

What will you take for your lamp? Won't sell? But you will forget, I 
hope, our morning conversation. Perhaps, though, so little a fly can’t 
remember so long. You can remember? Then what a kind, forgiving 
creature you are! I shall certainly speak well of you to my friends. Call on 
me almost any time, that is, almost any evening, and we ’ll take a fly together. 
We have come a very long way and should now be quite near home. Yes, 
the air is so fragrant here that I am sure we have nearly reached the flower- 
garden. I smell the perfume quite plainly. We are passing over mignon- 
ette. That is the breath of sweet-pea. Now the bed of pinks is beneath 
us. Here must be the honeysuckle bower. There is balm, there is lavender, 
and there ’s the smell of the damask rose ! 

Now thanks and good by, my friend. I shall need you no longer, as the 
fragrance will guide me to bed. Good night, little fly ! 


I do think it is very strange, and will say so now he is out of hearing, 
that such mean-looking little flies should have lamps to carry, while we 
Butterflies who wotild light up so beautifully and are so much superior to 


them should be obliged to do without ! 
Mrs. A. M. Diaz. 
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WHAT HAPPENED TO THAT CAP. 


HE first time I ever saw little Pap Chippewa he was riding on his mother’s 

back. ‘‘One daddy Injun and one mammy squaw ” were in town sight-seeing, 
and Pap was perched aloft as snug as, —I wonder if the bug in the rug would be 
jealous if I should say as snug as a papoose in a bag ? 

Daddy Injun strutted down the street with the airs of an Oriental prince, hugging 
his scarlet blanket, nodding his befeathered head, and lifting his yellow moccasins 
with a high-and-mighty tread that meant, ‘‘ Big Injun come! Make tracks, little 
people!” Mammy squaw followed the trail of her liege lord respectfully, and Pap 
looked over her shoulder the very image of a Liliputian chieftain. Pap wore a scarlet 
blanket too, and his face was painted to match. His head was closely shaven, 
except the /unnzest little tuft that was tied straight up on top (@ la daddy), ornamented 
with a yellow-hammer’s wing. 

That was the first time I ever saw little Pap Chippewa. We did n’t get acquainted 
until long after. In the mean time Pap had emigrated from mammy’s back and settled 
on a calico pony. 

Perhaps you ’ll think it curious, the way we got acquainted. We traded prairie- 
dogs. Mine was a splendid-looking fellow that Toy trapped for me, but positively 
untamable. I spent several weeks trying to break the fractious cur, besides the 
time lost in mending dresses and doctoring bites. Finally I boxed his ears one 
morning and turned him loose bearing the following inscription carved on a wooden 


tag: — 





To whomsoever traps 
this beast: 
Know hereby that he is 
prone to evil, and des- 

perately wicked. 
All attempts to civilize 
him will be fruitless. 
yg 3 











But doggie’s triumph was short-lived. Pap Chippewa came riding down the road 
just in time to witness our affectionate parting. Prairie-dog was making for a hole 
near by. Pap’s great wild eyes discerned affairs in a twinkling ; he turned a somer- 
set from his flying pony and with a savage war-whoop recaptured the liberated cur 
by the tail, and bore him struggling and snarling back. 

‘* Gaoo-nih-sque-ya-ya-yo !” jabbered Pap, gesticulating fiercely. 
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** He’s wild and cross,” said I, quite indisposed to retackle the saucy fellow. 

** Qua-ta-ho-wa-wa-gua-to!” still chattered he, trying to thrust the animal into my 
arms. 

I beat a hasty retreat, shook my head, pointed to my torn dress, and displayed 
my bitten hands. Pap seemed to understand me then. He meditated a moment, 
then gave a shrill whistle that brought his pony whimpering from over the prairie. 

‘* Sko-gweh-sque-ga-ga-go!” he cried, squeezing the prairie-dog tightly under one 
arm and springing on to his pony with the aid of the other. Pap rode on a few steps, 
then wheeled about, pointed to the sun, swept his hand along the sky until it reached 
the zenith, and dashed away toward Chippewa Hill, the home of the Indian tribe 
to which he belonged. 

Exactly at noon he reappeared, bringing with him another prairie-dog, which, 

For ways that were smart 

And tricks that were cute, 
surpassed any animal I had ever seen. So we traded, and I gave Pap a new dog- 
chain ‘‘ to boot.” 

After that Prairie Grove became an established trading-post for Pap. He used 
to come at regular intervals, with his queer little stub of a pony staggering under the 
weight of trophies collected in his crusades on Nature’s kingdom. 

Toy manifested supreme abhorrence to Pap by means of grunts and shrugs and 
gesticulations. ‘‘ Ugh! Red-skinned imp thief! prowl, skulk, steal hen-rgost, suck 
egg nest, eat cherry-tree, humph! Ugh!” 

Pap was the veriest pest that ever haunted a civilized community. He did not 
understand the meaning of debarred privileges ; he stripped the scarecrows in the 
cornfield (the ‘‘ole close” man in Ottawa knew Pap) ; he held war-dances in the 
onion-beds, and let the molasses-barrel ‘* run away ” in the smoke-house ; — in short, 
committed depredations everywhere, which were immensely provoking. But there 
was such a wonderful interest to me about the little untutored savage! All the 
secrets of prairie and forest seemed to whisper themselves into his ears, which he in 
turn strove to communicate to me by signs, and gibberish and grotesque attitudes. 
So I coaxed pa, and hired Toy to keep silence, and swallowed my own vexation, 
even after my splendid ‘‘turkey-cock who ruled the walk ” stepped forth one morn- 
ing — picked! Pap sported tail-feathers after that. Every small Indian I met sported 
a tail-feather too. Pap traded tail-feathers to his heart’s delight, no doubt ; but I 
could n’t accuse him because he could n’t understand English. 

Pap had a passion for high colors. And that leads me to say — how long I have 
been getting to it!—that he took a desperate fancy to that cap. He used to stare 
longingly at the gorgeous paroquet’s wing that waved aloft flecked with orange-red 
and gold and glossy-green. Various modes of traffic Pap attempted by which to 
gain possession of that cap. A bow with painted quiver and feather-tipped arrows, 
a pair of jumping mice, a stuffed rattlesnake of huge dimensions, a pair of curiously 
wrought moccasins, and a string of wampum beads, — the latter articles doubtless 
plundered from mammy squaw’s treasures, — were among the most tempting offers. 
But all to no avail. The cap still ornamented my head on extra occasions and 
between times lay securely locked away in ma’s wardrobe. 

Summer glided away, and the autumn days grew short and cool. Keen winds 
swept down from the northwest, rousing the “ spirit of the Prairie Fire,” and making 
the nights brilliant with a thousand sweeping flames. I covered up my flowers. 
The sheep came home from the prairie for good. Hi went into winter quarters, and 
so did I. 
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Suddenly a series of charming days came upon us. Summer had returned to kiss 
us good by again. Didn’t Hi and I revel in that sweet sunshiny ‘weather? We 
went to Ottawa in the morning of the last fine day. While we were coming home 
toward evening a blusterer came up. Maybe you don’t know what a Xazsas blus- 
terer is. Tradition says that, once upon a time, a deer was frozen into the mud 
while trying to escape a hound during a Kansas blusterer. How it did blow, that 
impudent wind! It tore down my hair, and unbuttoned my cloak ; snatched off my 
collar, and, I’m sorry to say, roused my temper ; but it did n’t get my cap, just then. 
If the wind had carried me as high as the old woman with the broom, I believe I 
should have held on to that cap. Three miles more to ride, and the wind full in my 
face! Suddenly a mode of relief suggested itself to me. Pap Chippewa always 
“backed” the wind. If it was’ in front he faced the pony’s tail, if upon either side 
he faced the other. ‘‘ Why not adopt Pap’s method?” I questioned in my dire ex- 
tremity. I turned about in the saddle, leaving Hi to guide himself. Of course you 
know what’s coming. Sure-footed Hi blundered into a hole, and while I was on 
my way to the ground (how I thanked my stars that Cousin Dick was snug in Bos- 
ton!) the wind de-cap-itated me. What cou/d I do? nothing but clutch my hands 
and watch my pretty feather cap sail gracefully off toward where the crows built nests 
on the banks of the Little Osage. I went home sorrowing and — blowing my nose. 

The next day Toy went hunting; but he didn’t find the cap. A snow-storm 
buried the remaining hope-I had of recovering my lost treasure. 

Did the snow-storm keep Pap Chippewa from Prairie Grove? Most likely not, 
for Pap flourished best in snow-storms. Something did. He’d promised to bring 
me a gray squirrel skin for some mittens ; but he did n’t come. 

One day Toy came home from town looking Indian-ish. All that week he con- 
tinued to look Indian-ish. Savage grins chased each other over his face. Half- 
suppressed chuckles betokened that he was gratified about something ; what it was 
remained a mystery, until one evening he called me aside, saying, ‘‘ Miss Do find cap 
much glad ?” 

**O, where? how? yes!” cried I, delightedly. 

** Miss Do laugh ? clap hands ?” 

“Yes, yes, of course,” said I, impatiently. 

‘* Miss Do swear?” 

“* Why, 20!” I exclaimed in shocked amazement. 

‘* Swear good — no cuss —tell big Council true story,” explained Toy, waxing ear- 
nest. 

‘* What do you mean?” asked I, perplexed. 

Toy drew nearer and said in a low, vengeful tone, ‘‘ Red-skinned imp find cap, — 
steal it! Toy catch imp’s head in it, lock him up in big jug, — Miss Do swear keep 
him there!” 

And so the mystery was unriddled. Pap was in jail! and I was to testify against 
him. The thing was funny enough, but Toy was fearfully in earnest ; so I bit my 
lips and promised to act as witness. 

We started for Ottawa early next morning. Toy wore the countenance of a black 
hawk, and I wore a veil, and shook the saddle with suppressed laughter. We 
paid our first visit to Judge Sears, whom Toy had chosen for counsel. The judge 
was round and jolly, fond of jokes and peaches and cream. He’d “‘cracked” the 
former and eaten the latter at our house many atime. The judge was acquainted 
with my cap, and when Pap was dragged before him with his “‘ head in it,” Toy not 
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forgetting to charge the ‘‘hen-roost,” ‘‘ cherry-tree,” ‘‘ tail-feathers,” etc., in one 
enormous bunch, the weight of evidence completely crushed poor Pap. The jolly 
judge imposed heavy bonds ($0.50). Pap could n’t get bail, and the “‘ big jug” 
swallowed him up until further proceedings. 

I recovered my cap and went Pap’s bonds ‘‘on the sly” ; the judge bound him over, 
and we went to jail and found Pap lying on his face under the bed. Toy explained 
to him in Indian the temporary respite that was granted him, no doubt assuring him 
he ’d catch it at the next session of the ‘‘ big Council,” and the jail-bird was released 
for the time. 

The next morning two squirrel skins were hanging on the door-knob ; the next, 
the identical rattlesnake before mentioned. Other offerings followed, so quaint and 
Pap-py like that I understood whence they came. The painted bow came into my 
possession, and one afternoon a minute black pig walked into the parlor where 
ma was entertaining the Indian missionary. I told the story of the cap after I had 
turned the pig out of doors. 

** Pap is trying to cancel his debt,” said the missionary. ‘* Did you never hear 
of the Indian cancellation custom? When one Indian commits an offence against 
another they stand in the relation of debtor and creditor. So long as the debt 
remains unpaid, the property and even life of the offender are in jeopardy ; hence 
his anxiety to cancel the debt, which he does by means of silent offerings, —- Pap’s 
method on a larger scale. When the injured is satisfied as to the amount received 
he seeks the offender, and offers the hand of forgiveness.” 
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‘« Then the number of offerings must be in proportion to the malice of the injured,” 
said ma. 

‘“‘ Yes,” replied the missionary, ‘‘ ponies, cattle, lands, and even titles are some- 
times given over before the unforgiving spirit, so strong in the red man’s breast, can 
be appeased.” 

**So Pap is trying to duy my forgiveness!” I said, stirred with pitiful emotions 
on beholding the little black pig rooting among my carnation pinks just outside the 
parlor window. I went out and found Pap Chippewa, the picture of Forlorn Hope, 
leaning against the fence with one hand grasping the mane of his little unkempt pony. 
That pony was Pap’s Isaac. Was he about to offer him, as the last sacrifice, to 
appease the wrath of my unforgiving spirit? The sight was touching. I wound the 
rattlesnake about Pap’s neck (’t was stuffed, you know), gave back the bow and 
arrows, redeeded him the pig, we shook hands over the fence, and the debt was 


caneelled. 
Theodora. 


THE GREAT ST. BERNARD. 


IT was a beautiful summer evening, about the commericement of July, 1869, when 
we ascended the slope of the Italian side of this high passage. As we climbed up 
the stony path, we felt the ardent heat of Italy gradually diminishing, and the cold, 
cutting air of the Alpine regions chill us to the bones. 

The principal town that we passed through om our way up was St. Remy, where 
we left our carriages and began the real ascent on foot. After walking in about 
the same direction for a time, we came to a point from which we could see the road, 
almost just above us, away up the mountain; there we found a path which, leading 
almost in a straight line up the slope, rejoined the high-road near the top. Almost 
everybody continued to mount by the road ; but a friend of mine and I, feeling much 
refreshed by the cold, determined to pursue this path, which would bring us up a 
long time before those who, in following the high-road, had a good many curves and 
turns to make, to diminish the steepness of the ascent. We crossed first a small 
cascade, and then began a most fatiguing walk. The whole side of the mountain is 
one field of stones and rocks, of all sizes and forms, and we had to pick our way 
among them, climbing, slipping, and pulling ourselves over barriers of all sorts ; 
but at last we arrived at the top, after about a quarter of an hour of the most -tire- 
some work, finding ourselves on the banks of the lake, by the side of which stands 
the hospice. There we waited a little while till the others came up, and proceeded 
all together to the door of the monastery. It was speedily opened by a monk, who 
introduced us into an apartment where we found a very good and substantial dinner 
already on the table. To this we all did good justice, particularly to a dish of chamois, 
which was the first I ever tasted. 

The following morning after breakfast a monk offered to show us through the 
monastery, and his offer was gladly accepted by us all. The hospice is composed 
of two buildings ; one, divided into a great number of rooms, is arranged for the 
reception of travellers ; the smaller is a refuge built in case of fire, and it also serves 
as a store-house and the lodging-place for the poorer travellers. 

On the lower floor of the larger building are the stables and store-rooms ; and on 
the next, the kitchen, the dining-room, and the dormitories for the poor ; above 
them are the monks’ cells and seventy or eighty more beds for other lodgers. The 
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dining-room is adorned with engravings and drawings, given by grateful travellers ; 
and a neighboring room contains medallions and portraits of high personages. The 
chapel interested me very much. It is a very pretty one, the sides being principally 
of carved oak, and the walls being decorated with various presents from visitors, and 
with several pictures; amongst which I noticed the portrait of St. Bernard, the 
founder of this hospice, and the monument erected to Desaix by Bonaparte. 

A few steps from the hospice is another building, smaller and lower ; this is the 
morgue, where the bodies of the travellers frozen to death, or lost in the snow, are 
kept until recognized and taken away by their friends. The air is so clear and cold 
in this region that bodies can be preserved almost to eternity without showing the 
slightest signs of decomposition. It is a terrible thing, and one never to be forgotten, 
to see these dead bodies, sitting or standing, almost as white as the sheet in which 
they are wrapped. They are all in the same position now as when first found. 

Only a very few now remain of that beautiful race of dogs, which have been so 
useful in preserving human lives among the glaciers and avalanches of Switzerland. 

Bayard Tuckerman, age 14. 


A FARM-YARD TALE. 


I AM about to give an account of some of the sayings and doings of my wonderful 
chickens. I suppose I might as well begin at the foundation of their race as nearly 
as possible. Once upon a time, then, I went across the fields to a neighbor’s house, 
with a basket on my arm, to bring home a beautiful white hen that had been prom- 
ised me by a little girl of my acquaintance who lived there. When I arrived at the 
house Mary (that is the little girl’s name) went out with me to the barn-yard, and 
after much toil and trouble we succeeded in catching the hen. She was soon on the 
way to her new home, and as I carried her along I noticed with rejoicing eyes the 
beautiful white plumage and brilliant red comb of the destined queen of the barn- 
yard. 

I called her Priscilla, after the Puritan maiden whose charms are celebrated in 
‘*The Courtship of Captain Miles Standish.” Unlike the real Priscilla, however, 
who is said to have wedded John Alden, my heroine, arrived at the end of her journey, 
became the bride of that illustrious cock of the walk, Captain Miles Standish ; and 
from that time forth they remained the unrivalled king and queen of all the other 
fowls. And truly it was a grand sight to see them on a fine day walking forth in 
their pride ; he in his royal mantle of scarlet and gold, his black doublet, his ruby 
crown and the dazzling splendor of his green and purple feathers ; she in her lovely 
white robe and corresponding crown, both so loving that we called them ‘‘ The Con- 
stant Couple,” and both conscious (especially the worthy captain) of their superiority 
to all other living fowls. This pride was greatly increased when the hen, having 
hatched a nestful of eggs, was enabled to strut about surrounded by a family of 
downy chicks. Then did the handsome Miles sound her praises more loudly than 
ever, as he industriously scratched and labored to procure for her the food which 
chickens love. 

The young brood did not all live to grow up ; three were carried off by marauding 
hawks, four were seized by cruel ‘‘humans,” decapitated, and carried into the house, 
and were never heard of more ; the remaining three, I am happy to state, still live 
and flourish. Their names are Beder, Parizade, and Lalla Rookh. Parizade and 
Lalla have brought up several broods, and one of Parizade’s chickens has followed 
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their good example. So I have now a goodly flock, notwithstanding all that per- 
ished untimely. 

I now come to a melancholy event in the chronicle ; namely, the death of Captain 
Miles Standish, who, from roosting in an exposed position one night last winter, took 
his death ‘0’ cold.” Priscilla has adopted the Chinese style of mourning, which is 
always white, you know. She is still inconsolable for the loss of her gallant warrior. 
Captain Miles Standish, the illustrious, has fallen, and Beder, the princely, reigns 
in his stead. 

A thrilling event took place in the chicken world not long since, —a duel between 
Yih Chu, Mrs. Grundy’s son, and Zurich, Priscilla’s grandson. The combat was 
desperate and sanguinary ; when it ended Yih Chu was victorious, and my poor 
Zurich was carried from the field so badly wounded that he was obliged to have 
his head amputated to save his life. This extreme measure was as usual unsuccessful ; 
Zurich died soon after ; his last words were, ‘‘I die game.” His only affair of honor 
terminated his life. Ah! ’tis a sad thing thus to drag forth from the heart harrowing 
memories like these ; but the time may come when I shall be able calmly and even 
with a smile to relate the tragic events contained in this ‘* ower true tale.” 


Emily Shoemaker Barber, age 15. 
Oxrorp, Marquette Co., Wisconsin. 


MY NEIGHBORS, THE RED SQUIRRELS. 


THE first time I was introduced to my little neighbors was one evening the last 
of April. It had been a warm spring day, with alternate smiles and tears, but at 
sundown the smiles had won, so I went over to the ‘‘ Rocks” to see ‘‘ the shows,” 
as a little boy once called our sunsets. 

How grandly the long range of Adirondacks stood, clearly cut against the glowing 
western sky! Northward gleamed the bright surface of Lake Champlain, fresh and 
fair after a winter’s sleep. I was sitting on a rock at the foot of a tall linden, 
looking out at the lovely scene and admiring the wonderful variety of shapes and 
directions the tree branches take, — for there is a wild growth of maples, elms, butter- 
nuts, walnuts, and even willows, on the Rocks, —when a tap on my shoulder, a 
scratch on my unhatted head, and away up in the budding branches a red squirrel 
chattered and clucked as though the human form divine were no uncommon ladder ; 
more likely he thought I was a lifeless moss-covered old rock. 

Looking up the trunk of the tree, I saw him whisk into his home through an 
opening so small as to have been unnoticed before, though I had often looked at the 
tall, stately tree-trunk and admired its fine proportions. Then such a squirrel call 
as there was! Was it a summons to vesper service by the wild woodsy little crea- 
tures? Nothing of the sort ; it was the squirrel curfew, for up from the rocks, over 
from the butternut, down from the linden-top, came scampering four tiny squirrels, 
the nimblest little creatures that ever leaped from swinging boughs. They were about 
half grown and were dressed in a dove-colored suit of soft fur, a tinge of red begin- 
ning to show near the head. The tails were almost hairless, or the hair was so light- 
colored that at a little distance they sadly resembled a rat’s caudal appendage. 

Now, in the middle of June, the red squirrels are nearly grown, and they put on all 
the airs of old ones, talking and nodding and chattering like the very busiest of gossips. 

Many a sundown since my first introduction I have watched the little creatures 
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frisking about the tree-tops. They take incredible leaps, almost always without 
losing hand or foot hold, though sometimes they come tumbling down, but rarely to 
the ground if there are any limbs below to catch hold of. I have often seen one 
venture out on a dry twig ; first he puts out a forefoot, and seems to press hard upon 
the twig, trying its strength as an elephant tries a bridge. If it gives a little, back 
he runs and in a twinkling he has found a safer route home. 

They are very fond of butternuts, and it is a queer sight to see a squirrel seated 
demurely, with a nut as large as his head securely held to his mouth by his tiny 
paws. They have an instinctive knowledge of weights and measures that is very 
accurate. Late last fall there was a large pile of black walnuts left under a tree in 
the orchard, and when the snow went there was not a sound one left. We cracked 
several and could not find a good kernel ; the squirrels had tried them all before. 

One winter my brother, in cutting down a maple in the sugar woods, found about three 
pints of beechnuts, carefully peeled, stowed away in a nest in the hollow trunk, and 
they were as clean as though the daintiest white fingers had done it. Squirrels are 
very fond, too, of the tender twigs in spring and summer, and often the first indica- 
tions of their presence are the young leaves fluttering down while the soft stems are 
in the mouth of the sly rogue above. 

Even while I write I can hear a belated squirrel chatter in the tall locust by my 
window. The sun is sinking behind the mountains and I must away, in hopes to 
catch a good-night glimpse of the Young Folks who live in the linden tree. 

Anna Stevens. 


ONLY A SOLDIER. 


ONLY a soldier, gallant and true: 
Fearlessly sparkles his eye of blue 
Under the lashes, golden brown, 

Over his red cheek sweeping down, — 
Cheek and chin and lip in mould 
Like the Iron Duke’s of old. 


Only a sabre-stroke, cruel and keen, 

Two little uniform buttons between. 

Just as the battle was lost and won, 

Just as the day’s fell work was done, 

What seemed our soldier, turned pale and cold, --- 
But ie was walking in streets of gold. 


Only a quiet grass-grown grave ; 

Around it willows weeping wave ; 

Over his breast wild roses twine 

With sprays of graceful eglantine, 

And on the air no sound doth float 

But the song of the bee and the wild bird’s note. 


Nellie G. Cone, age ti. 
Hartem, New York. 

















JARLEY WAX-WORKS. 


CHARACTERS. 


Mrs. JARLEY. — Black or figured dress, red shawl, huge bonnet. 

LITTLE NELL. — White or calico dress, hat over arm, long stick. 

CHINESE GIANT. — Curtain of turkey-red or patch tied around the waist, long enough 
to reach to the ground when he stands upon a high stool ; patch quilt or curtain 
Solded over shoulders, shawl fashion ; bright lamp-shade on his head, long. queue 
of braided list. . 

DwakF. — Kneeling child with large shoes to show in front of dress, white hair of 
tow or wicking ; dark dress, cap, bowl, and spoon. 

MARTHA Banos. — Black dress, sheet thrown carelessly over, black hair flowing, left 
hand up to forehead, pickle-jar in right hand. 

Mrs. WINSLOW. — Dark dress, ruffled cap, white apron, bottle of Soothing Syrup 
in right hand, rag-baby or large doll in left hand. 

MERMAID. — White.dress, green shirt, mostly concealed behind giant, long light flowing 
locks, hand-glass and comb in hands. 

THE Boy THAT STOOD ON THE BURNING DECK. — Firemen’s shirt and trumpet ; 
clothes on hind side before. 

CapTAIN KIDD. — Red shirt, straw or military hat, pistol, and sword. 

His Victim. — White dress, red cape, flowing hair. 

Lorp Byron. — Black cloak, broad white collar. 

BLUEBEARD. — Red dressing-gown, loose white pantaloons, turban, large key. 

SIAMESE TWINS. — Zwo men or boys, different sizes, joined by a white roll of paper. 


RS. JARLEY sits at right of stage by a great drum, or table, and NELL is 
dusting and arranging the figures as the curtain rises. 
MRS. JARLEY describes the figures as they are pointed out by NELL. 


The Chinese Giant. This figure is universally allowed to be the tallest figure 
in my collection ; he originated in the two provinces of Oolong and Shang-high, one 
province not being long enough to produce him. On account of his extreme length 
it is impossible to give any adequate idea of him in one entertainment ; consequently 
he will be continued in our next. 

The celebrated Welsh Dwarf. This wonderful child has created some interest 
in the medical and scientific world, from the fact that he was thirteen years old when 
he was born, and kept on growing older and older until he died at the somewhat 
advanced age of two hundred and ninety-seven in consequenoe of eating too freely 
of pies and cakes, his favorite food. 
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Martha Bangs, the miserable maniac who poisoned fourteen families by giving 
them pickled walnuts, and then wandered about from house to house observing the 
effect of the pestiferous pickles. She holds in her right hand the fatal jar, which 
has plunged so many happy families into the deepest despair; you will observe 
also the wild confusion of ideas expressed by her raving locks. It is of this classic 
figure that the poet Burns speaks in his comic poem of Casabianca. To use the 
words of the lamented John Phcenix, ‘‘ Face white as the driven snow, hair black 
as the driven charcoal.” 

The children’s friend, the parent’s assistant, the mother’s hope, Mrs. S. A. Winslow, 
a nurse of-thirty years’ standing. She holds in her hand a bottle of that wonderful 
syrup which has soothed the sorrows of so many suffering sisters. I cannot do better 
justice to this remarkable fluid, than by quoting a few stanzas from the celebrated 
comic poet Ossian in his great melodramatic poem of Marmion, — ‘‘ Soothing Syrup 
adds new lustre to the cheek of beauty, smooths the wrinkles from the furrowed brow 
of age, and is also excellent for chilblains.” : 

The celebrated Fejee Mermaid, combining, as you well know, the principal prop- 
erties of a beautiful woman joined to those of a lovely fish. 

This Boy, ladies and gentlemen, had the extreme foolishness to stand upon the 
burning deck. Turning to look in the direction ‘‘whence” Albut ‘‘he had fled,” 
his head became completely turned, so that he was picked up insensible from among 
the burning embers, and his face has been firmly fixed the wrong way ever since. 

Captain Kidd, the robber of the main, supposed:to have originated somewhere 
Down East. His whole life being spent upon the stormy deep, he amassed an im- 
mense fortune and buried it in the sand along the flower-clad banks of Cape Cod, 
by which course he invented the Savings-Banks, now so common along shore. 
Having hidden away so much property, which, like many modern investments, never 
can be unearthed, he was known as a great sea-cretur. 

Before him kneels his lovely and innocent Victim, the Lady Blousabella Infantina, 
who was several times taken and murdered by the bloodthirsty tyrant, which accounts 
for the calm look of resignation depicted upon her lovely countenance. 

Bluebeard, the well-known philanthropist, the loving father and tender husband. 
But little is known of the early history of this celebrated personage except that his 
name was Nathan Beard, and he kept a seminary for young ladies at Walpole, Mass., 
where he endeavored to instil into the female mind those qualities in which they are 
so painfully deficient, — curiosity and love of approbation. Failing of course in this, 
he became so blue and low-spirited that he was known by the nickname of Bluebeard, 
which title he bore until his death, which occurred during the latter portion of his 
life. In his hand he holds the instrument which he used throughout his long and 
successful career; it will be at once recognized by every true scholar as the key to 
Colburn’s Arithmetic, Part Third. 

The Siamese Twins. These remarkable brothers lived together in the greatest 
harmony, — indeed, were never seen apart in their lives, although there was always a 
bone of contention between them. One of them was born in the island of Borneo, 
the other on the southern extremity of Cape Ann. 

To an audience of such cultivation and taste as the one before me it is super- 
fluous to’describe this figure. It is easily recognized by you all as Lard Beeron, as 
he appeared when composing his celebrated novel of The Coarse Hair, which holds 
an equal rank with the following popular works: What’s on the Mind, Locke on the 
Understanding, and The Pleasures of Imagination, by AAéén Side. 
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This usually concludes my exhibition, but I shall now proceed to do what I seldom 
do. ‘I shall wind up my figures. These are all fitted with clock-works inside, so 
that when they are wound up they will go through the exact motions they would have 
done had they been alive. In fact, many people have supposed them to be alive 
they look so very natural, but I assure you they are all made of wood and wax. Block 
heads every one. 

[NELL winds each one up With a watchman’s rattle. When wound up the Giant 
bows low, then wags his head three times and bows again as before; the Dwarf 
eats; Martha Bangs lifts her bottle and tears her hair ; Mrs. Winslow trots baby and 
gives it Soothing Syrup ; Mermaid turns her head and combs her hair, looking in 
hand-glass ; the Boy slowly revolves ; Captain Kidd lifts his sword over his Victim, 
who raises her hands and groans; Lord Byron rolls his eyes and writes in a book ; 


Bluebeard raises his key and turns his head ; Siamese Twins begin to fight. 
All move very slowly and stiffly at first, then go faster and faster, when at a signal 


the clock-work runs down, and they stop. ] 


[Curtain falls. 
G. B. Bartlett. 


ILLUSTRATED REBUS.—No. 38. 


ENIGMAS, 
No. 39. 
My frst is in wheat, but not in rye. 
My second is in laugh, but not in cry. 
My ¢hird is in arm, but not in leg. 
My fourth is in barrel, but not in keg. 
My f/th is in hope, but not in wish. 
My sixth is in bird, but not in fish. 
My seventh is in storm, but not in com- 
motion. 
My whole may be seen in every ocean. 
Hosea Blake, age 9. 


No. 40. 
I am composed of 25 letters. 

My 8, 3, 14, 20 was a Roman emperor 
who succeeded Claudius. 

My 22, 9, 8 is to gain. 

My I, 14, 13, 19 was the scene of a battle 
described in the Iliad. 

My 2, 17, 6, 3, 14, 25, 13, 20 a small vil- 
lage in Belgium, famous for a battle 
fought there. ° 

My 15, 23, 24, II means to droop. 





| My 7, 3, 24, 3, 8 was a daughter of Jupiter. 


My 18, 16, 21, 14, 4, 8, 10, 9, 17 was one of 
the six dukedoms into which Germany 
was divided in the tenth century. 

My 5, 14, 9, 21, 25, 23 is an Italian prov- 
ince at the head of the Adriatic. 

My 12, 3, 14, 21, 4, Q was an ancient 
Gothic tribe. 

My whole is one of Shakespeare’s plays. 

M. C. B. 


WORD SQUARE. —No. 41. 
My first are green and beautiful, yet 
“have their time to fall.” 
My second, valued for its fur, is white 
and sleek and small. 


| My third is compensation made for any 


wrong design. 

My fourth, a winy flavor, taste, or quality 
of wine. 

My fifth, to suffer or to bear whatever ills 
we meet. 

My sixth are taxes, though the word is 


nearly obsolete. 
L. B. Hi. 
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CHARADES. 
No. 42. 

My frst, alas! too oft prevails 

In all we think or do or say ; 
By it the wisest purpose fails, 

And fortunes vanish in a day. 
My second, in its daily round, 

Gathers from every rank its store, 
Ingulfs them in its vast profound, 

And asks, like Oliver, for “ more.” 
My whole for deadly work ’s intended. 
Now for the word, — my task is ended. 

E.R. B. 
No. 43. 
My first is the air in play, 
My second, a maiden gay, 
My wole will bring to your lip 
The cooling water to sip. 
G. E. Bright. 


ANAGRAMS. —No. 44. 
1. Go! thin swan. 
2. Night-cap. 5. He rakes apes. 
3- I can rhyme. 6. I am no nut. 
7. A top on fire. 


4. Name it son. 


Barbara. 
PUZZLE.—No. 46.— Why is t 
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BURIED PLACES. — No. 45. 


1. When I had my photograph taken, 
the artist said, “ Raise your chin a little.” 
2. I said, “I can’t op short notice.” 

3- Do you prefer a fricgsseed chicken 
or a barbecued ox? 

4. Alas! Kgte has gone, and I am all 
alone. 
5. Where am I? O, wake and tell me, 
sister. es 

6. “The sun shines bright on my old 
Kentucky home.” 

7. Slander is a grime, a horrid crime ; 
avoid it. 

8. I hape, kip 
favor. 

9. Let me see your coat that is cyt, I 
cgn mend it. 

10. At the menagerig I saw a baby ele- 
phant. 

11. There was also a bear’s cub and a 
young gazelle. 

12. We found quartz and j up on 
| the mountain. nae 

13. O y ready and have been 
| waiting. a Ada M. 


d sir, I can return your 





his unfortunate animal im his dotage ? 


ANSWERS. 


29. “The eae” (by Cooper) and “‘Trumps”’ 
(by'G. W. Curtis). a 

30. I cum, I saw, I conquered. 

31. Never look a gift horse in the mouth. 

32. 1. Follow the owl, she will lead you to ruin. 
2. Astitch in time saves nine. 3. The walls have 
ears. 4. The scalded cat fears cold water. 5. The 
hasty word and hasty stone can never be recalled. 
6. Enough is as good as a feast. 7. Honesty is | 
the best policy. 

33. Courtship 

+ Foundation Words: Abraham Lincoln. 
‘ords: Admiral, _— RomaN, 
Attic. | Herd, AlcohoL, MooN. 


Defile not your mouth with impure words. 
De) (knot) (ewer) (mouth) (with) (imp ewer) 


M 7. E 
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GEOGRAPHICAL PRIZE PUZZLE. 


A TOWN on the Big Sandy and a river in 
Alabama invited the “‘ Young Folks” to a 

picnic in the lake north of Minnesota. The town 
in Berks County, with some of the other boys, 
started for a lake in Utah, bidding a cape of Mas- 
sachusetts (who accompanied the party as the most 
populous county of Illinois) remember and have 
a good island south of Long Island on their re- 
turn. i 

Their path led them directly into a creek in 
Pennsylvania! Having extricated themselves, 
they went through a town in Vermont, into’a 
town in Massachusetts, and soon reached the 
town in Indiana, A city in Maryland caught a 
river in Idaho; a rhountain in Massachusetts 
hauled in a river in California, while a little fellow 
named a river in Virginia contributed a furnace 
in Pennsylvania! They soon became a creek in 
Idaho, and returned to the rest of the party. 

As soon as they appeared in sight, a town on 
the Mississippi inquired what luck they had had. 

“River in Missouri,” answered a river in Mas- 
sachusetts, at the top of his voice. 

“County of Indiana!” exclaimed a county of 
Idaho. 

“Lake in Wisconsin?” eagerly asked a river 
in Montana. 

“ Some of ’em,” answered a town in Maine. 

“Well, give them to me,” said the county of 
Texas, running to meet them. 

“Don’t be so river in Virginia,” slowly replied 
a river in Oregon, named a fort in Kansas; “for 
they are all in the county of Georgia |” 

Meanwhile the girls had spread the dinner on 


a river in Michigan place, covered with a river | 


in New York. They had some very nice river 
in Florida soup, which a town in twenty-four of 
the United States had carefully brought, in a 
river in Washington. ‘Then there was a fine river 
in Wyoming, a cold river in Iowa, a roast river 
in Tennessee, a cutlet of another river in Ten- 
nessee, a river which flows into Lake Superior 
pie, a creek in Dakota tart, and some town in 
Connecticut custard. To be sure the county of 
Alabama was a river in Dakota, but the river in 
Montana (which a city in Georgia had bought at 
a bay of New England) was a creek in Dakota. 


While they were eating, a river in Dakota startled | 





a State, who screamed and threw a river in IIli- 
nois at it; a cape of New Jersey brandished an 
affluent of the Missouri, which drove it away. 

After dinner, they feasted upon the fruit of the 
fork in Alabama, the river in Illinois, and the 
river in Michigan; until a fork in Idaho made 
himself quite ill. The pain became a lake in 
Utah, and they had to give him a creek in Mis- 
souri. One suggested a river in California ; an- 
other said he ought to have a creek in Pennsyl- 
vania, which could be taken in a river in Wyoming 
without tasting. But he refused, saying he would 
rather take a river in Ohio. Finally they tried 
the river in Missouri, and town in Beaver County, 
Pa., and took him home. His mother said he 
ought to have had more river in Montana, and 
that she should give him some fork of the Red 
river on the river in Dakota. 

We have a sincere town in Maine that every 
one of Our Young Folks will enjoy the adventures 
of this town in New York. 


For answers to the above riddle, by subscribers 
under sixteen years of age, the following prizes 
are offered : — 


For the best interpretation, making sense of the 
story by the insertion in their proper places of the 
right geographical names, $ 10.00 

For the second best 7.00 
For the third 5.00 
For the fourth 3.00 
For the fifth : . : 2.00 

Answers to be sent to us before the rsth of July 
next, each accompanied by the writer’s full name, 
age, and address. 

As we have before stated, members of families 
in which our magazine is taken, and also persons 
who receive it regularly from the newsdealers, are 
classed as subscribers. 

It is quite possible that no person will be able 
to give all the geographical names correctly, for 
there are two or three pretty hard knots in the 
puzzle. It is also possible that more than one 
will succeed perfectly in translating it. To avoid 
complications in such cases as this, we here an- 
nounce that, in the future, where two or more of 
the best answers to prize questions shall be found 
to possess equal merits, the awards will be made 
in favor of the youngest competitors. Is that 
fair? 
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WE print with pleasure the following communi- 
cation from the author of “‘ Weeds and Words ”’ : — 
Mr. Epitor : — 

The first person singular, although not “a 
plural nominative,” always in the English lan- 
guage takes after it the plural fotfm of the verb, 
so of course it would require “don’t” as the 
contraction of “do not.” The rule might have 
been more clearly stated; and the age of the 
writer, M. M. P., gives a greater relative value to 
the criticism, while it also excuses the tone of self- 
confidence in the challenge to find any mistake 
“in this my first attempt.” 

Is it correct to use such as an adverb, as for 
instance, “such young critics”? Our English 
cousins grumble at us for substituting sack for so, 
but to avoid this use of it would often require a 
sentence to be remodelled. 

Yours, A. N. 

In the phrase above quoted, such is not an 
adverb, qualifying “young,” but an adjective, 
qualifying “critics,” —as if we had said “such 
critics of youthful age.’ And now, in our turn, 
we would ask “A. N.,”’ Is it correct to say “I 
are”? and “I were,” as the word a/ways in his 
first sentence implies that we should do? 

But here is more about ‘“‘ M. M. P.”: — 


ROCHESTER, N. Y., April 4, 1871. 
Epitors or “Our Yoonc Forks” :— 

M. Marian Pychowska made a mistake in say- 
ing, ‘“‘ You would say ‘I does not’ and ‘I does 
n’t,’ which is not correct”; in this sentence, és 
should be are, because which should be plural, 
to agree with its antecedent, the compound object 
of the preceeding clause, and if which is plural, 
the verb should be plural to agree with it. This 
is the only mistake that I was able to find. 

And Jessie W. says, ‘Would it be impertinent 
to ask if Miss Pearl Eytinge, whose marriage 
notice appeared recently in the New York Tri- 
bune, and Miss Eytinge who has written for ‘ Our 
Young Folks,’ is the same person?’’ Here again 
is should be are, because it has two subjects con- 
nected by and. The fact that both the subjects 
mean the same person does not make this an 
exception to the rule, or remove the unpleasant 
effect on the ear which hearing it produces. 

Herman K. PHINNEY, age 14. 


Our readers will be interested to observe how 
this critic of another critic also lays himself open 
to criticism, by the misspelling of a word in the 
preceding \etter. 


Epitors or “Our Younc Forks”; — 

These snatches at rhyme are sent at the earnest 
entreaty of the child, who is a subscriber and ad- 
mirer of “‘Our Young Folks,” and who feels that 
she would like to be as smart as other little girls 
and do her share at contributing. She has never 
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yet learned to read ; but enclosed are the imagi- 
nary contents of the last “ Young Folks,” as she 
took it on its arrival and read to me. Happening 
to have paper and pencil at hand, I caught the 
ideas as she gave them; and I give them to you 
in precisely her own words. They are by no 
meaus her best effusions, as making stories and 
rhymes has ever been her almost daily habit, 
but it is not often I find it convenient to note 
them down. 
Moruer. 
We have room for only a few of Daisy’s rhymes. 
Here they are : — 
“Baby must not go to bed, 

Till he covers up his head, 

Soft and smoothly tuck it in, 

Neatly as a little pin. 

Beautiful, beautiful, beautiful boy, 

He is my hope, and he is my joy, 

He is the loved one, he is the best, 

He is the birdie in his nest.” 


“Pitter patter, pitter patter, 
All the shining day, 
Pitter patter, pitter patter, 
Mamma ’s gone away. 
Baby darling must not cry, 
Mamma’s coming by and by.” 


“ Holiday is passed, 
°T is night, ’t is night at last ; 
To bed, to bed, you curly head, 
And early rise in the morning.” 
Daisy Pips, age 7. 

BOSTON, Mass. 

ROCHESTER, N. Y. 
Dear EpiTors, — 

Seeing in “‘Our Young Folks” the descriptions 
of games written by correspondents, I think I can 
describe one that has not yet been mentioned. 

It is generally called “‘ French and English,” 
but lately, ‘“‘ French and Prussian.” Sides are 
chosen, and twelve sticks are procured, six for 
each side. The sticks are placed in two piles 
about thirty or forty feet apart, and & “ boundary 
line’ is made exactly between the two piles, 
extending entirely across the playground. 

All is now ready. The game is to get the ene- 
my’s sticks one at a time, without being caught. 
A person is liable to be caught, when he has 
passed the boundary line into the enemy’s ground. 
Captives are placed by the side of the sticks, and 
may be released by one of their own side touching 
them without being caught. As soon as any 
person has touched the sticks or the prisoners 
of the opposite side he is safe, and may return 
to his own side, with a stick or one of the pris- 
oners, without further molestation. 

When all the sticks of one side have been cap- 
tured, and all the prisoners of that side are re- 
leased, then it is beaten, and the game is ended. 
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A larger or smaller number of.sticks may be taken 
instead of twelve, if necessary. 

Hoping that I have made it clear enough, and 
that it will amuse some or all of the “ Young 
Folks,” 

I remain your true friend, 
C. A. Gorton. 


Tuis pleasant letter, written by a very young 
girl, comes to us from Denver, in Colorado. It 
has been lying a good while longer in our drawer 
than we meant it should. 


Dear ‘ YounG Forks,” — 

I write to you, not for the purpose of getting a 
prize, for I cannot write well enough for that, 
but because I thought that maybe you would like 
to have some one write to you from this part of 
the world. 

I was a very little girl when we came here to 
live and do not remember anything of the journey, 
but our folks say we were eleven weeks on the 
road. We came on the cars to Quincy, and from 
there with ox-teams. 

Denver is about fifteen miles from the foot of 
the Rocky Mountains. Their tops are always 
covered with patches of snow, and now they are 
very white all along the range, even down to the 
front hills, for it snowed up there last night. 

Last summer I went up there with my pa and 
ma, and had ever so nice a time. We camped 
out every night, and slept in a tent. It seemed 
so strange at first; but we soon got used to it. 
We had a photographer along with us, and he 
made a great many nice views. I will send you 
one that he took of a great round stone, that looks 
as if you might push it over, and roll it down the 
mountain, but you couldn’t, it is so large and 
heavy. That is my pa that stands by the side 
of it. Just look at it through a stereoscope, and 
see how very far you can see down beyond the 
stone. That is in the Arkansas Valley, through 
which we had just passed; it is wild and rough 
down there, I can assure you, yet beautiful. 

We saw the pinon-trees which grow there ; they 
look like an old apple-orchard, so my folks say, 
but I do not know how it is, as I have never seen 
an apple-tree since I can remember. I found 
several stone arrow-heads at our noon camp, such 
as the Indians used before they ever saw a white 
man ; they use iron now to tip their arrows. I 
will send you a little one that I think must have 
been on a papoose’s arrow, it is so small. We 
saw no Indians while we were away from home, 
and we did not want to. Western folks don’t like 
Indians very well, they have killed so many of us. 
While we were on our mountain-trip we fished, 
caught trout, picked berries, hunted and halloed, 
and climbed the in-top- Pa and I were 
the first to reach the top, which was ’way up be- 
yond where any trees grow ; but there were a great 
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mSny flowers there that were pretty, soft, and vel- 
vety, but not so very nice to smell off I guess 
they all have balsam or hi bl 
about them; my pa says no other kind can grow 
where it is so high and cold. In the great piles 
of rough, craggy stone there was a little animal, 
not so large as a squirrel, that looked like a ball 
of fur. He seemed to bark and scold at us for 
coming there, but we did not disturb him long, 
for we had to hurry down, so as to reach our camp 
before dark. It took us all day to go up and 
come down, and when we reached camp we were 
so tired that we went to bed without much supper. 

Now, dear “‘ Young Folks,” if you are pleased 
with this letter maybe I will write again, and send 
you another view, where sister Mary and I are 
picking berries, or a view of our camp. 

Very respectfully, 
Emma SMART. 

Thank you, dear Emma, for your letter, and also 
for the view and the curious little arrow-head. We 
should have engraved a picture from the view, 
and printed it with the letter, but we found we 
could not make it look at all as it does in the 
stereoscope. 





Dear ‘‘ Younc Forks,” — 

I am a little girl eight years old, se you cannot 
expect me to write very well. I live in the coun- 
try, and have not many children to play with, but 
my two sisters and little cousin, named Carrie. 

I can milk the cows and chain them in the 
stable ; we have four little calves. We have two 
horses named Kate and Charlie; Kate carries 
double. I can ride both of them. Last fall Kate 
threw my two sisters, but I stuck on Charlie 
splendidly. 

My youngest sister and I have a rabbit-trap 
apiece, and we have caught three rabbits this 
winter. We have four cats, named Tom, Isadora, 
Snowball, and Gray. We have two dogs, named 
Carlo and Gip. 

I am always glad when the “Young Folks” 
comes. Good by. 

Your little friend, 
Besstz R. FRASER. 

Charles P.— “Can you tell me anything in 
regard to ‘Mardi Gras day,’ a festival held an- 
nually in New Orleans, during or after the season 
of Lent?” 

“Mardi Gras” (Fat Tuesday) is the French 
term for Shrove-Tuesday, or Shrove-Tide, the day 
before the first day of Lent. The day seems origi- 
nally to have been devoted by good Catholics to 
the confession of sins, by way of preparation for 
the season of Lent ; hence the term Shrove Tues- 
day. After confession were indulged 
in; these in the course of time constituted a on 
festival, and the day became “ Fat Tuesday,” — 
the people taking a merry farewell of flesh on that 
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occasion. It is the final day of the famous Cath- 
olic carnival, —a word derived from two Latin 
words, carnis and vale, and signifying “‘ farewell 
to flesh.” 


¥. H. W., of Philadelphia, sends us this 
“sentence square ” :— 

“ Always return good for evil. 
Return good for evil, always. 
Good for evil, always return. 
For evil, always return good. 
Evil, always return good for.” 

NEW YORK, April 12. 
Dear EpiTors, — 

With many other teachers I have to thank you 
for the very efficient aid you have given me 
through your magazine in the class-room. It has 
helped me interest the girls in their composition 
exercises, and has also done very much toward 
making them generally intelligent, by putting into 
their hands almost a cyclopedia for reference. 

Two of them, who by the way are real “ old- 
fashioned girls,” wish me to send you some of 
their attempts at composition. If you think them 
worthy, will you give them a place among “ Our 
Young Contributors ” ? 

Respectfully, 
A Pustic Scuoot TEACHER. 


Thanks for the above cheering letter, and the 
pack of compositions. These are all credit- 


able, and one of them particularly, “The Bunch 
of Keys” is very pretty, for a girl of thirteen. 





BOSTON ADVERTISER OFFICE, March 2, 1871. 
My DEAR Sir, — 

I have been interested in the word-square busi- 
ness, and in leisure moments have taken pains 
to form two or three, which I submit. I have 
tried to make one of seven letters, but have failed 
thus far. Has any one noticed the fact that it 
often happens that in a square the letters diago- 
nally adjacent moving upwards from left to right 
will be the same? In No. 1. of the following you 


will find a line of six E’s and another of three E’s. | 


It is of course inevitable that wo letters should 


be alike. But in No. 2. there is a line of four E’s 


and another of four R’s, also one of three M’s. 
In No. 3 there are four L’s in a line. 
Yours very truly, 
Epwarp STANWOOD. 


Our readers will be interested to see the squares 
of our ingeni correspondent, and to note the 
peculiarity mentioned. The squares, by the way, 
are excellent. 


SEDATE WASHES SPARSE 
ELEVEN ARTERY PANELS 
DEFEAT STORMS ANKLET 
AVERSE HERMIT RELADE 
TEASER ERMINE SLEDGE 
ENTERS SYSTEM ESTEEM 





The question now arises, Who of our readers 

can construct a seven-word square? 
Here is E. H. B.’s word square complete. 
TOMATO 
ORATOR 
MARTIN 
ATTILA 
TOILET 
ORNATE 
Filled out correctly by Horace B. H., Grace 
Evelyn Gilfillan, H. S. T., Al. Harrison, E. A. S., 
John H. Ingham, E. R. 3d, “‘ Grace Carden ” and 
“Di Vernon,” “ Tourmaline ”’ and “ Pluribusta,” 
A. Dean, Helen Tilden, Frederick McIntosh, Cora 
Bell, ‘‘ Caddie,” “ Fannie,” C. H. E., and others. 

The answers were all one way this time; and 
we doubt if any other square than the above can 
be constructed with the same terminal words. 

Here are the first and last words of a square 

by Jennie E. North, for somebody to fill up: 
Drart, Tryst. 


WE gladly give place to the following letter 
from the teacher of a colored school in Missis- 
sippi, hoping that his appeal will receive numer- 
ous responses from “ Our Young Folks” : — 

To THE READERS OF “Our YounG Fotks”:— 

I have under my charge some two score dusky- 
skinned urchins, as full of fun and mischief as 
their fairer-complexioned contemporaries of the 
far ‘* Bay State.”” Our “‘ temple of learning ”’ is a 
nondescript structure, called by courtesy a church, 
where the colored people worship. There are bare 
walls and “ puncheon ’ benches, but no desks, 
no blackboard, no charts, no maps, none of what 
you of the North consider as indispensable ad- 
juncts to successful teaching. 

We have just organized a Sunday school, but 
have no books. In the language of “ the old man 
eloquent,” 

‘“* Our wants are many, and, if told, 
Would muster many a score.” 


My pupils are ragged, docile, obedient, tract- 
| able, and in the main sprightly. On their behalf 
I address this communication to you. Many of 
you have juvenile story-books, which you have 
read and laid aside. You might write on the fly- 
leaf, “‘ Presented to Larnar Colored School Libra- 
ry, by ——,” and mail the volume to me ; it would 





then circulate from hand to hand, and do a good 
| work in these lowly cabins, among a people who 
have but recently burst the shackles of bondage, 
and who are now making an earnest effort to 
escape from the bonds of ignorance. Any aid you 
may afford us we shall gratefully receive and ac- 
| knowledge. 


Crarence Hate, 
Principal of Larnar Colored Sthool, 


Larnar, Marshall Co., Miss. 
March 4, 1871. 
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Dear Epitors :~ 


Will you please tell us how to pronounce the 
name of the authoress of “‘ Heartease” and the 
“Heir of Redclyffe,” — Miss Yonge? And will 
you please tell us something about that most de- 
lightful writer ? 

Fanny and NELLIg. 

The writer referred to is Miss Charlotte Mary 
Yonge. The name Fonge is only another form 
of Young, and is pronounced precisely like it. 
Miss Yonge was born in Mampshire, England, 
in 1823. She has written a number of popular 
novels, several educational works, and a very 
valuable and interesting ‘‘ History of Christian 
Names’’ (2 vols. London, 1863). At present 
she is the editor of a periodical called ‘‘The 
Monthly Packet.” 


Frank. — “ What kind of a watch is most suit- 
able for boys?” 

The Waltham Company have lately put into 
the market a genuine “‘ Boy’s Watch,” said to be 
perfect in all its parts ; for particulars of which we 
refer you to the advertisement of Mzgssrs. BicE- 
Low, Kennakp, & Co., in the present number. 


RICHMOND, VA., April 10, 1871. 
Epitors oF “ Our Younc Forks” :— 

I subscribed for your magazine four months 
ago, that is, in January, and have been very much 
interested in “ Jack Hazard and his Fortunes,” 
the “Letter Box,” and the ‘Young Contribu- 
tors,’’ and, in fact, the whole magazine. I now 
want to ask you a question: What was the origin 
of Easter Eggs? 

From your delighted friend and subscriber, 
W. H. Atiperpice, Jr. 


Easter eggs — called also Pasch (cA like 4) eggs 
—are eggs variously colored with herbs or dye- 
woods, and used for presents at Easter time. This 
practice is no doubt derived from the use of eggs 
by the Jews in the feast of the Passover, and is 
thought to have been introduced by the monks as 
being symbolical of the resurrection and a future 
life ; for a chick is entombed, as it were, before 
it breaks the shell, and springs forth into life when 
it has done so. 


Anonymous. —“* What is the origin of the ex- 
pression ‘ apple-pie order ’? 

“ Who invented soap, and when?” 

t. Various explanations — all conjectural — have 
been given of the phrase affle-pie order. Some 
think it a corruption of cag-2-pie order ; others 
of alpha beta order ; that is, alphabetical or regu- 
lar order. But these are “lame and impotent 
conclusions.” With more plausibility it has been 
thought to refer to a custom, formerly prevalent 
among English cooks, of taking off the upper 
crust of an apple-pie, mashing the fruit with sugar 


Our Letter Box. 
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and cream, and then cutting the crust into trian- 
gular pieces and arranging them with the end 
downwards in various patterns, such as stars, 
crowns, circles, and the like. But there is much 
greater probability of its being an allusion to the 
familiar nursery rhyme beginning 
“* A was an apple-pie ; 

B bit it, 

C cut it,” 
and soon. <Apfle-pie order then would naturally 
be taken to mean A B C order; that is, estab- 
lished, customary, or prescribed order, regular ar- 
rangement, systematic distribution. 

2. According to Pliny the Elder (orm A. D. 
23, died 79), soap was invented by the Gauls, who 
made it out of tallow and ashes. The word occurs 
in the common English version of the Bible, but 
is a mistranslation of Hebrew terms, which mean 
potash and soda. It is believed that the Jews 
had no knowledge of soap, and Wilkinson says 
that the Egyptians had not. From time imme- 
morial, however, use has been made in washing 
of plants of the genus Safonaria, or soap-wort, 
the roots and leaves of which contain a soap-like 
principle called saponine. This is a white deter- 
gent substance, soluble in water, and the solution 
when agitated froths like a solution of soap. 


Di Vernon and Grace Carden. —“ As you an- 
swer all questions referred to you in so satisfac- 
tory a manner, we should like to know who was 
the first geometrician and in what period he flour- 
ished.” 


Geometry is one of the oldest sciences, and its 
origin is lost in the mists of prehistoric ages. It 
was introduced into Greece, from Egypt or India, 
five or six hundred years before Christ; it was 
taught by Thales and Pythagoras, and afterwards 
by the greatest of Greek philosophers, Plato. 
Euclid, of Alexandria, in Egypt, who flourished 
B. C 280, was the first to give systematic form 
to the science. 


AccipenTs will happen in the best-regulated 


| printing-offices ; and last month the types played 


a strange freak with one of our “ Young Contribu- 
tors.” The signature affixed to “A Bird’s Con- 
tribution " was “ Henry A. Todd, age 16,’ in the 
author’s manuscript, and also in the proof as it 
passed from our hands; but somewhere between 
the compositors and the electrotypers some of 
the letters must have dropped out and been im- 
perfectly replaced, for, lo! in the printed page 
the signature was made to read “‘ A. Todd, age 
10,” We can fancy the author's feelings! We 
imagine, too, some wonderment on the part of 
our readers at the extreme youth of a writer who 
could tell the bird’s story in so graceful a style. 
We are here reminded of a similarly curious 
error which found its way into Mrs. Diaz’s play 
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of “‘ The Little Visitors,” in our February num- 
ber. The author wrote “ Now who do you think 
came over in the ship?” etc., and so the sentence 
read in the proof we saw; but in the magazine 
it appeared thus: ‘“* Now whom do you think 
came over?” etc. How the mischievous little » 
crept in there, making false grammar of the clause, 
we have never learned; probably it did it in re- 
venge for having been so often left off from the 
word when it really belonged to it. People say, 
incorrectly, ‘“‘ Who did you see?” but that is no 
good reason for saying, “‘ Whom (do you think) 
came over?” 


DANBURY, April 24, 1871. 
Dear “ Younc Forxs’”’: 
In looking over my January (1871) number yes- 
terday I noticed in the article, ‘‘ Christmas among 
the Freedmen,” that Sojourner Truth was spoken 
of in a manner that led me to suppose her to be 
a well-known person. Will you have the kindness 
to inform me who she is? Also, what are “ Jar- 
ley’s Wax-works?”’ I have often seen them men- 
tioned without knowing anything about them. If 
you will inform me in regard to these points, you 
will confer a favor on 


IGNORANCE 


1. Sojourner Truth is a colored woman of great 
age and a very remarkable character, who was 
born and brought up as a slave in the State of 
New York as long ago as when slavery existed 
there. Although quite illiterate, not even know- 
ing how to read, she is a natural orator, and a 
very effective public lecturer on reformatory sub- 
jects. She is a religious enthusiast, and “ So- 
journer Truth” is the name which she says the 
Lord gave her. Mrs. Stowe published an account 
of her in the “‘ Atlantic Monthly ” a few years ago, 
which is in the main correct, although we have 
heard “ Sojourner ” complain that she is therein 
made to speak in the dialect of the negroes of the 
Southern States. She has lately retired te a com- 
fortable home she has purchased in Michigan. 

2. The original “ Mrs. Jarley”’ is a character 
in Dickens’s ‘Old Curiosity Shop,”” who employs 
Little Nell, the heroine, to assist in the exhibi- 
tion of her “ unrivalled collection ” of wax figures. 
Hence the name given to performances of a very 
different character, of which Mr. G. B. Bartlett’s 
very popular and ing rer ion — now 
for the first time printed in this number of our 
magazine — will give you a better idea than any 
description we could write 





“Our Young Contributors.” Accepted:— 
“‘ Prairie Fires,” by Lottie Butts; “A Bunch 
of Keys,” by May Dealing; “A Milking Song,” 
by the author of “ The Racket on the Roof”; 
“Our Picnic Party,” by Mabel Colby; and 
“ My Last Pillow Fight,” by Will. 


Our Letter Box. 
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LANCASTER, April 22, 1871. 
Dear “ Younc Forks,” — 

Will you please tell ““E. N. W.,” that the line, 
** The feast of reason and the flow of soul,” is to 
be found in Pope’s “ Imitations of Horace,’”’ Book 
II. Satire I.? 

Your friend, 
Mary R. ATLer. 


“* Know, all the distant din that world can keep, 
Rolls o’er my grotto and but soothes my sleep. 
There my retreat the best companions grace, 
Chiefs out of war, and statesmen out of place ; 
There St. John mingles with my friendly bowl 
The feast of reason and the flow of soul.” 


Answered also by “ Demosthenes,” J. S. H., 
Grace E. Gilfillan, and other correspondents. 


“ Prue.’’ — Your letter came too late to be ac- 
knowledged with the other answers to the ‘‘ Seven 
Wonders ”’ question. 


AGAIN this month a large number of names 
designed for ‘‘ Our Mutual Improvement Corner” 
are necessarily left over. We shall for the present 
continue to print such names as nearly as possible 
in the order in which they are received, giving 
preference, however, to those wishing correspond- 
ence on special subjects. 


Mutual Emprovement Corner. 


[For subscribers only. Names sent in must be in the 
handwriting of the persons desiring correspondents.) 

Anna H. G., Box 4, Mamaroneck, N. H. (wishes cor- 
respondent about 14; subject, Roman history). 

Lulie M. Clark, Billerica, Mass. (English history and 
miscellaneous subjects). 

H.W. Afton, Box 311, East Cambridge, Mass. (birds 
and birds’ eggs). 

Augustus G. Barber, Box 111, Upper Alton, II. (stuff- 
ing birds and animals). 

A. W. Chase, Box 50, South Amesbury Mass, (natural 
philosophy and chemistry). 

Adrain Bennit, Box 111, Upper Alton, Ill. (phonog- 
raphy, riding, dancing, and music). 

C. 0. D., Box 5785, New York (would like a correspond- 
ent from 16 to 18 years old). 

Harry H. Burrell and Charles P. Appleton, North 
Somerville, Mass. (would like correspondents, about 16). 

Annie, Box 141, Athens, Pa. (interested in everything, 
music and ‘‘ Women’s Rights,” in particular). 

Ruth Adams, 52 South Russell St., Boston, Mass. 
(would like a correspondent between 14 and 18, who is an 
admirer of Dickens, Mrs. Whitney, and Miss Phelps). 

Stella (age 13), Box 83, Jacksonville, Ill. (fond of flow- 
ers, drawing, and fancy work). 

“ Alice” (age 16), Box 1, Gallipolis, Ohio. 

Fennie E. Webb, Greenleaf, Minnesota (wishes a cor- 
respondent who loves books and nature). 

Grace Carden, 212 Carolina St., Buffalo, N. Y. (wishes 
correspondents over 17, fond of reading). 

Di Vernon, 238 Ninth St., Buffalo, N. Y. (wishes cor- 
respondents who like Sir Walter Scott's works). 

Robinson and Lee (ages #3 and 14), Box 207, Canton, 
N. Y. (wish d i d in wood engraving). 








